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UNITARIAN VIEWS OF CHRIST. 


THERE are indications of a reviving interest in the dis- 
cussion of the points which have so long divided Unitarian 
and Trinitarian Christians. Recent courses of doctrinal 
lectures haye attracted large and deeply attentive audiences. 

_ New periodicals have lately been established, to open afresh 
the old controversies. We hear that sermons in various 
pulpits, within the last few months, have had chief, if not sole, 
reference to the issues here referred to. Perhaps this state 
of things is very natural. A new generation has come upon 
the stage of action since the public mind in New England 
was so much agitated by polemic discussions. Nearly all 
youthful readers are sadly ignorant of the real merits of the 
questions in debate. Yet these are subjects of enduring 

interest, and this interest must, from time to time, break 
out afresh. 

To meet this state of things so far as we can, in our 
humble way, we propose in this article to set forth the Uni- 
tarian views in relation to Christ. We select this point 
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because it is the most important in the whole range of the- 
ology, and determines the entire system of opinions to be 
received. Of course, we do not aim at any profound discus- 
sion of this subject. Our sole object is to offer, in the 
plainest style, a brief statement of what Unitarians believe 
on this point, with a few reasons why they hold the views 
they profess. 

There is an incident in the life of Christ which is pro- 
foundly interesting when considered with reference to the 
subject we have named. Weare told that he had a con- 
versation with his disciples on the very point before us. 
An account of it will be found in the sixteenth chapter of 
Matthew, and is in these words : — , 

“When Jesus came into the coasts of Czesarea Philippi, 
he asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am? And they said, Some say thou art John 
the Baptist, some say Elias, others Jeremias, or one of the 
Prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I 
am? And Simon Peter answered, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

Now, it is noticeable that, among alk the opinions cherished 
in the first Christian age in regard to the person of Christ, 
it does not appear that any one thought he was more than 
a great Teacher or Prophet sent from God. If any one 
had believed that Christ was God himself, it is not easy to 
see why Peter did not mention that opinion also among the 
others he names. 


But we are told, not only what the world at large then 
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thought, but also what the disciples thought. For to his 
disciples Jesus puts the question, Whom do ye say that I 
am? And what reply does Peter make? Is it, “Thou art 
God the Son”? “Thou art the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity”? “Thou art the Infinite Jehovah himself”? Not a 
word of this sort is given. Peter’s reply is, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” And how does Christ 
receive this statement from Peter? Does he condemn this 
opinion as false? Does he say that this belief is insufficient 
and defective? No; he commends Peter in the most em- 
phatic manner: “ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas. 
Your belief that Iam the anointed, the Son of God, is in- 
spired by the Father himself. And upon this declaration 
of yours shall my church be founded.” 

Can anything be plainer than that the faith which Christ 
asked, the faith which he commended, the faith which his 
immediate followers cherished, was simply that Christ was 
the “Son of the living God”? And suppose that the Sav- 
iour should come again upon the earth; suppose that he 
should come among us, and should ask us, “ Whom do men 
say that I, the Son of Man, am?” — could we not speak of 
as great a variety of opinion now, concerning his person, as 
existed when he conversed with Peter? — could we not reply, 
Some say that thou art the angel of the Old Testament, 
who appeared to Moses, and led the Israelites in their 
journeys ; and some say that thou art a God-man, having a 
second person in the Trinity mysteriously united with a 
human body. And should that heavenly Teacher ask once 
more, “But whom say ye that I am?” and could we reply 
in the confidence of a sincere faith, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” would not this be enough? 
Yes; Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. ‘This faith he declared to be sufficient once, he would 
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declare it to be sufficient now. He accepted it and praised 
it once, he would accept it and praise it now. 

This is Unitarianism. No other words can better express 
the Unitarian belief as to the person of Christ. That belief 
is that Christ is the Son of God, that is, as the very word 
implies, that he is a being derived from God, and dependent 
upon God. We believe that he was a being made in all 
respects like a man, but that he was supernaturally endowed 
with wisdom and power from his Father. We believe that 
he had in him one mind, one conscious spirit, one will, one 
soul, just as we each have in us one mind, one conscious 
spirit, one will, one soul. Yet we believe that he was more 
than a mere man, for God was with him in a fuller sense 
than he is withus. He had the spirit given to him without 
measure. He is a fuller incarnation of the wisdom, power, 
and benignity of the Father. He is the Word, i.e. the 
spirit of wisdom and love, made flesh; so that in him we 
have a moral representation of the invisible Parent of all 
spirits, —he is the image of the Father, — we see the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Still we maintain that 
all that the Saviour had he received of the Father, being as 
truly a derived and a dependent being as we are ourselves. 


On the question as to what time his existence commenced, 


Unitarians are not agreed; some believing that he pre-exist- 
ed, interpreting literally the passages, “Before Abraham — 
was, I am,” and “the glory I had with the Father before 
the world was”; while others hold that these expressions: 
refer only to his existence in the Divine counsels, and that 
his personality began when he was born of the Virgin Mary. 
These questions we do not regard as material. On the 
main point all, we believe, are united, that Christ is wholly 
a derived and dependent being, and of course is in no sense 


-the proper object_of supreme worship. He is the Son of — 


the living God. 
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Trinitarianism goes further than this. We quote from an 
admitted authority: “The Lord Jesus Christ possesses 
two natures, — a human nature and a divine nature. In his 
human nature he is truly and properly man; in his divine 
nature he is truly and properly God. By the mystical 
union of these two natures he is made our Saviour. When 
he says, ‘I can of mine own self do nothing,’ ‘My Father 
is greater than I, he speaks as a mere man: when he says, 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, ‘I and my 
Father are one,’ he speaks as God. And being thus truly 
in his divine nature God, God the Son, God the second 
person in the Trinity, God equal with the Father, he is the 
object of prayer and supreme worship.” 

Such, then, are the Unitarian and such the Trinitarian 
views of the person of Christ. Why do we believe and de- 
fend the former? 

1. We do this, in the first place, because on the vital 
point of the Trinitarian view, namely, the alleged union of 
the two natures in Christ, the Scriptures are wholly silent. 
Never has one passage been found, never has it been pre- 
tended that one has been found, which asserts that Christ is 
God and man both. The question how finite -and infinite 
qualities could be united in the same person, how omnis- 
cience could exist with human ignorance, omnipotence with 
human weakness, — this question, fatal, as we think, to the 
scheme, we now wholly pass by. ‘To the law and to the 
testimony we appeal. And we say it again, there is not one 
passage in which the advocates of this doctrine themselves 
pretend that it is affirmed that two natures exist in the per- 
son of Christ. The truth is, that this doctrine is altogether 
a matter of inference. Because Godlike titles and attri- 
butes are given to Christ, in one set of texts, and he is 
spoken of merely as a man in another set of texts, therefore . 

in.“ 
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it is inferred that he is God and man both. We believe in 
all the texts, but not in the inference which fallible men 
draw from them. A doctrine so strange, and startling, and 
self-contradictory as this, that the attributes of God and man 
both were united in one person, would have been stated, in 
one passage at least, if it was a cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian religion. It would not have been left to be in- 
ferred. Before we can draw such an inference, we must ask, 
Is this the only way by which these two classes of texts can 
be reconciled? We believe they can be reconciled in a 
manner much more easy, natural, and credible. 

2. We hold to the Unitarian views of the person of Christ, 
because, had we no other parts of the Bible but those very 
texts which are quoted to establish the Deity of Christ, we 
could from these alone prove that he is not God equal with 
the. Father. We will try to show, in a few words, how the 
strongest texts, quoted in all treatises to prove the Deity of 
Christ, do in fact establish the Unitarian views of his person. 

Is it said in Isaiah, “ Unto us a child is born, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father; the Prince of Peace”? We reply, 
that, before this very same sentence is concluded, it adds, 
“The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall perform this.” The 
distinction between the child that is born, and is called by 
these exalted titles, and the Lord of hosts who causes all 
this to be done, seems so clear, that it is a marvel that one 
of these persons should ever be confounded with the other. 

Does it say, in Colossians, that Christ is before all things, 
that he created all things, that by him all things consist, that 
in all things he might have the pre-eminence? We reply, 
that the very next verse adds, “For it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell.” Whatever ail things 
‘ that he created means, whether the Christian ages or the 
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material world, the distinction between him and the Father, 
under whom he did it, and who gave him his fulness, is 
clearly marked. 

Does it say, in Hebrews, when speaking of Christ, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and for ever”? We reply, that, 
before the sentence is finished, it adds, “ Therefore God, even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” Of course, then, there is a God above Christ, 
and he who had fellows, or equals, was not the Infinite 
Jehovah. : 

Does it say, in Acts, that Stephen, when he was stoned, 
prayed to Jesus as if he was God, saying, “ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit”? We reply, that in the very same con- 
nection it is stated, that “the heavens were opened to 
Stephen, and he saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing” 
at the right hand of God.” Of course, this apostrophe to 
Jesus was not addressed to him as if he was the Supreme 
God. 

Does it say, in Philippians, that “at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth”? We reply, the whole passage reads, “ Wherefore 
God hath also highly exalted him, and hath given him a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow.” 

Does it say, in the Revelation, when speaking of Christ, 
« And all the churches shall know that I am he which search- 
eth the reins and hearts”? We reply, that, before the sen- 
tence is concluded, it is added, “even as I received of my 
Father.” . 

Does it say, in John, “The word was with God, and the 
word was God, and the word was made flesh”? We reply, 
that the whole of the verse reads, “ And the word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld its glory, the 
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glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” Surely, then, 
the word could not have been the unbegotten Father him- 
self. 

Does it say, to take but one more example, in the same 
Gospel of John, that Christ is at last to judge the world? 
It adds, also, “ The Father committeth all judgment unto the 
Son, and hath given him authority to execute judgment, be- 
cause he is the Son of man.” 

Of course, these are not all the passages which are quoted 
to prove that Christ is God. But these are the prominent 
proof-texts. Undoubtedly, they do ascribe high power and 
honor, and great titles, to the Saviour. But high as they 
make him, these very passages themselves speak of one 
that is higher than he, even his God and our God, his 
Father and our Father. And the attentive reader of the 
Bible, who will carefully look at the whole of every passage 
which is quoted to prove that Christ is God, will, in all 
cases, find something in the connection which limits its sig- 
nification, and establishes the Son’s derivation from the 
Father, and dependence upon the Father. Putting, then, 
every other part of Scripture out of view, the doctrine that 
Christ is God is proved to be false by the very passages 
which are adduced in its support. If our readers wish to 
see all other Trinitarian texts explained, we refer them to 
Norton’s “ Statement of Reasons for not Believing the Doc- 
trines of Trinitarianism,” one of the series in the Theological 
Library published by the American Unitarian Association. 
In this learned work every Trinitarian text is carefully ex- 
amined and explained. 

3. We offer a third reason why we hold to the Unitarian 
view of the person of Christ. That theory of the two na- 
tures in Christ seems directly opposed to the language which 
fell most frequently from the Saviour’s lips. The theory 
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is that God the Son, the second person in the Trinity, dwelt 
inthe human nature of the man Jesus. But was it not the 
repeated declaration of Christ that the Father dwelt in him? 
“Believe me that Iam in my Father, and the Father in 
me.” “ He that hath seen me, hath seen ”—not God the 
Son, the second person of the Trinity, but — “the Father.” 
If there were two natures in Christ, it was the union of 
God the Father with the man Jesus. As Unitarians, we 
indeed believe that the Father dwelt in Christ, and that he 
’ that hath seen Christ hath seen all of the Father whieh can 
be seen, that is, his moral attributes. - But even the Father, 
we hold, did not dwell in Christ as a separate person, or 
separate nature. He dwelt in him as he dwells in all 
pure and holy spirits, only in a more full and perfect man- 
ner. At any rate, a theory which makes God the Son 
united to the man Jesus does by no means meet the repeated 
declarations of Scripture, and is plainly opposed to the 
clearest words of Christ. 

4. We have still another objection to this theory. It 
supposes that God the Son, the second person of the 
_ Trinity, who was united to the human nature of Jesus, 
was equal to the Father. But there are several statements 
whieh fell from the lips of Jesus, which certainly seem to 
contradict that idea as directly as words can do it. We will 
quote one such statement: ‘“‘I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” Now, 
_ did Christ say this in his hawman nature, or in his divine na- 

ture? If in his human nature, then it was a mere man 
which proceeded forth and came from God. But this is not 
believed. It was his highest nature that came down from 
above. Does he then say this in_his divine nature? Then 
in his divine nature he was sent, and of course distinct from 
and subject to him who did send. Take another passage. 
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“I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.” Here the being that came 
down from heaven was, of course, the highest nature of 
Christ. But even that came to do not its own will. How, 
then, could it be God equal with the Father? There are 
many texts of this description. Understand them of either 
of the supposed two natures in Christ, and they prove that, 
in his highest nature, he was distinct from and subject to 
the Father. We will not, however, quote them. One clear 
séntence from the lips of Jesus is enough. 

5. In the fifth place, we hold to the Unitarian views of the 
person of Christ, because he himself denied that he had the 
attributes of Deity. He denied that he had omnisetence: 
“Of that day and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
And this he did not say as a mere man. He speaks in his 
highest nature, in the nature which he had above the angels, 
in his Son’s nature. In that nature he did not know all 
things, and of course was not God. He denied that he had 
omnipotence : “ All power in heaven and on earth is committed 
unto me.” He did not have it of himself. It was given unto 
him. He denied, also, that he had self-existence: “As the 
living Father hath,sent me, and I live by the Father.” 
And this, likewise, he must have said in his highest nature. 
It was that which was senf, and that lived by the Father 
and of course, then, was not self-existent. 

6. Unitarian views of the person of Christ are dear to us, 
because they give a simplicity and oneness to our Saviour’s 
teaching which other views disturb. We can receive his 
words as coming from one mind, illumined by light from 
above. But to tell us that there were ¢wo natures in him, 
that sometimes one spoke and sometimes the other, some- 
times the mere man and sometimes the God, this is to put 
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a puzzle upon his words. It is to open the door to uncer- 
tainty and doubt. How can we always tell in what nature 
he speaks? Not a word does he ever give to put us on our 
guard. He never says, I say this as a man, or, I say this 
as a God. What-a strange mixture, then, of human igno- 
rance and weakness with supernatural wisdom, does this 
theory suppose his words to be!—-a mixture to which we 
haye no explanation or clew whatever. 

7. Unitarian views of the person of Christ stamp the 
same simplicity and oneness upon his nature and character. 
A teacher made like ourselves, gifted miraculously with 
light and power from above, and raised up to guide and 
bless the children of men, —this is intelligible; it accords 
with what we should beforehand expect the Father of lights 
to do. But the God of heaven and earth, coming down to 
this little speck of a planet, hiding himself in a human form, 
his own infinite knowledge, power, and greatness associated 
in the same person with the ignorance and weakness of a 
man, and then dying on a mount in Judea,— what can we 
say of such a doctrine as this, but what an eminent Trinita- 
rian once said, that “reason stands aghast”! It belongs 
essentially to the same class of doctrines as the mythol- 
ogy of the ancients, who held that Jupiter, Hercules, and 
other gods came down in the likeness of men. What won- 
der is it that a doctrine like this has made thousands and 
thousands of unbelievers ! 

8. Unitarian views of the person of Christ are dear, 
because they do not degrade the idea of God. The views 
which we are opposing seem to us to have this effect. It 
has been sometimes said of the Unitarian theology, that it 
degrades the Saviour. It does not take the glory of God’ 
and give it to another. But we think the Trinitarian theol- 
ogy does this. If it exalts the Saviour, it does it by robbing 
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God. And the ultimate effect is, not to carry the idea of — 


the Saviour up above what we believe God to be, but to 
bring the idea of God down to what they believe the Saviour 
tobe. We say, to bring down the idea of God. And are 
not frequent representations put forth by the Trinitarian 
theology which have this effect ? What ideas of the Infinite 
Jehovah of the Universe must men have, when they say it 
was he that was mocked, and scourged, and spit upon, — 
it was he that was nailed to a cross, and was laid in a tomb? 
To us the bare statement of this doctrine seems a profanation 
of the Infinite Majesty of Heaven. And yet this is what is 
said every Sabbath in many churches. We need but call 
to mind a few sentences in the Episcopal Prayer-Book. 
And we choose to take an illustration from that quarter, be- 
cause, in the general moderation and propriety which prevail 
in the Episcopal Church, anything exaggerated or extrava- 
gant would hardly have a place there; and because, also, 
all that is there said is premeditated, and no abatement is 
to be made on the score of the fervor of extempore address. 
And yet, even there, in a solemn address to Almighty God, 


he is implored in these words: “By thine agony and_ 


bloody sweat, by thy death“and burial.” The death of God! 
the burial of God! the bloody sweat of God! What ideas 
are these of the Infinite Father of the Universe! While 
we are writing this paragraph, our eye rests on another 
evidence of the extent to which the Trinitarian theology ob- 
scures the pre-eminent lustre and glory of God. One of the 
most popular living defenders of that theology, Henry Ward 
Beecher, says, in a remarkable article in the New York In- 
dependent, that Christ is all of God that he knows, in com- 


parison with whom the Father is only “a dim and shadowy - 


effluence”! He goes on, in the next sentence, to confess 
that to him the Holy Spirit is a still more tenuous and un- 
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substantial, efflux. Here we have, in the plainest words 
this writer can use, the acknowledgment that, after all the 
professions that the three persons of the Trinity make but 
one God, there is a distinction between them which he cannot 
help recognizing. ‘This is as we supposed. The oneness of 
the three is verbal, and not real. But of the three objects 
in his polytheistic worship, Christ is the greatest God. 
The Father is only “a dim and shadowy effluence.” Is this 
the teaching of the Bible, of creation, of all human history ? 
9. We have now suggested a few reasons for believing in 
the Unitarian views of the person of Christ. Many others 
might be named ; — such, for example, as the natural mean- 
ing of the words Father and Son, no hint being given that 
we are to understand them differently from their usual sig- 
nification ; “such, also, as the fact that the ground on which 
Christ demanded attention was, not that he was God him- 
. self, but that he was sent of God. But we have not space 
to enlarge. One consideration, however, must not be omit- 
ted. To us the Unitarian faith as to the person of Christ is 
precious, because it attaches as high authority to the Saviour 
as any other view of his person in which men have believed. 
He is an Almighty Saviour, because he has an Almighty 
Father to support him. Though not God himself, yet his 
words are as the words of God, because the Father com- 
missioned him to utter them. The death of no other being 
could give us greater security, because, though not God him- 
self, the Father appointed him to die for our salvation. The 
ambassador has all the power and authority of the govern- 
ment which sent him forth. By denying Christ to be God, | 
we do not diminish his authority in the least. God was 
with him. His word, his promises, are as the word and 
promises of God, because God anointed him, and sent him 
to be the Saviour of the world. In other words, the efficacy, 
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sufficiency, and authority of Christ’s mission depend, not 
upon our belief of his person, but upon the fact of his com- 
mission from God. This point is so clearly stated by a dis- 
tinguished Trinitarian writer, that we shall close this article 
by a quotation from him. We refer to an eminent prelate 
of the English Church, the learned and candid Bishop 
- Watson: “ What need is there,” says he, in a charge de- 
livered to the clergy of the diocese of Llandaff, —“ what need 
is there that we should calumniate and detest one another, be- 
cause we cannot agree in our notions concerning the person 
of Christ? His authority as a teacher is the same, whether 
you suppose him to have been the Eternal God, or a Being . 
inferior to him but commissioned by him; for the Gospel of 
Christ, whatever you may determine concerning the person 
of Christ, is certainly sealed with the finger of God. We 
are under the same obligation to obey the precepts of the 
Gospel, are incited to obedience by the same hopes, deterred 
from disobedience by the same fears, whether we believe 
Jesus of Nazareth to have been co-eternal with the first 
Source of all being, or to have been a man miraculously 
conceived, in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily. All depends upon the appointment of God; and if, 
instead of the death of a super-angelic, of an angelic, or of a 
human being, God had fixed on any other instrument as a 
medium of restoring man to immortality, it would have been 
highly improper in us to have quarrelled with the means 
which his goodness had appointed, merely because we could 
not see how they are fitted to attain the end.” 
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WE remarked, in the last Journal, that many of the old 
legends of the Church were interesting, as illustrations of a 
broad and generous theology; and that such a theology must 
have been dear both to those with whom these ancient tales 
originated, and to those, in various ages, who have delighted 
to repeat them. We think that the legend we have selected 
for the present number of the Journal will place this thought 
in a striking point of view. 

How may we secure an interest in Christ, and a well- 
grounded hope of salvation? Even in'this enlightened age 
of the world, when this question is asked, there rise up to 
our minds at once certain articles of faith which must be 
believed, certain church ceremonies which must be per- 
formed, and certain traditional customs which must be relig- 
iously observed; for these things are supposed to be essential 
to all, and constitute the one exclusive door of entrance into 
the fold of Christ. A Congregationalist is apt to think that 
‘the only way of becoming a Christian is by joining the 
church, professing faith in its creed, partaking of the com- 
munion, giving money to missions, saying grace at the table, 
having family prayers, and being very intolerant of all mirth 
and pleasure. A Baptist insists upon the same essential points, 
oily adding the indispensable matter of immersion. ‘The 
Episcopalian enjoins confirmation by the hand of the bishop ; 
the Roman Catholic insists upon entrance into the Church of 
the successors of St. Peter. It is no part of our purpose 
now to object to any of these doors of admission. They may 
all serve a very good purpose to those who pass through 
them. 
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But what we do object to is the idea that all must go 
through them; that these traditional and stereotyped forms 
are essential in every case; that no one can be joined to 
Christ in any other way. Such a notion is narrow. It over- 
looks the fact, that there may be those to whom all this 
machinery of profession and form is of no use. They may 
come to Christ, and love him, and serve him in manifold 
ways. Our nature is many-sided. There are other types 
of religious character than that which happens to be the or- 
thodox one of the times. No doubt, God loves variety in 
our religious tastes, preferences, convictions, as much as he 
loves it in all other things. It is not the manner in which 
we come to Christ, but the fact that we do come to him, 
that is the one thing needful; and some may know him, and 
love him, and be bound to his service, though they refuse 
assent to all our religious traditions, and violate all the es- 
tablished customs of our church. We ought to have minds 
broad enough to see this; yet a liberality so comprehensive 
and generous is a rare thing in our day. 

Was it known a thousand years ago? Yes; and, as a 
proof, we adduce the legend of St. Christopher. No doubt, 
the stiff churchmen, the narrow-minded priests, the stern or- - 
thodox of those ancient days, hated the story. Admit that 
men could be dear to Christ who would not believe the creed 
of the Church, nor use its prayers! Nothing can be more 
fatal, they would say, than such an admission. Our occupa- 
tion is gone the moment it is made. All idea of fundamental 
articles of faith, of an orderly and established mode of en- 
trance into the fold of Christ, of a church that can “ bind and 
loose,” is set aside. It is an anti-priest story, an anti-church 
story, this of St. Christopher, they would say. 

And yet there is abundant evidence to show that few 
legends were more popular with the people. In many of 
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the cathedrals of the Old World it appears in altar-pieces, and 
on painted windows, — placed there, as we cannot help think- 
ing, by other than sacerdotal influences, and as a sort of sly 
comment on the claim that there is no salvation out of the 
pale of the Church. Some of the most renowned artists 
have felt the inspiration of this story, like Titian in his won- 
derful picture in the Ducal Palace in Venice. How often 
was it told a thousand years ago, by gentle and loving hearts, 
who found in it comfort and hope! And, indeed, what a 
fine spirit of humanity runs through it! In what a winning - 
light it represents the Saviour, as touched with a feeling for 
all our infirmities, and ever ready to receive just such ser- 
vice as we can bring! Reader, perhaps you have-seen the 
legend of St. Christopher represented in shaded porcelain, 
and your eye may often rest on the design, as you sit at the 
centre-table in your parlor. That beautiful picture of the 
little child on the river’s bank, and the strong man looking 
all round with his lantern to find it, taking it up tenderly in 
‘his arms, carrying it safely through the floods, and laying 
it gently down, not knowing that it was the infant Jesus 
himself that he bore over, — does not that picture suggest a 
- great lesson to your heart? Know you nota place where 
you may go and labor for the good of others? Work pa- 
tiently and kindly. Doing may precede believing. Doing 
will bring believing. Doing will make you dear to Christ; 
“for he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven,” saith 
the Saviour, “the same is my brother, and sister, and 


mother.” 


LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


In the early ages of Christendom, there lived, in Palestine, a 
man of colossal stature, and of terrible aspect ; and, being proud 
of his vast bulk and strength, he resolved that he would serve no 

o* 
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other than the most powerful monarch that existed. So he travelled 
far and wide to seek this greatest of kings. At length, he came 
to the court of a certain monarch, who was said to exceed, in 
power and riches, all the kings of the earth, and Christopher, for 
that was the name by which the strong man was known, offered 
to serve him. The king, seeing his great height and strength, 
was glad to have such a follower, and entertained him with joy. 

Now, it happened one day, as Christopher stood by the king in 
the court, there came a minstrel who sang before the king, and in 
the minstrel’s ode there was mention made of Satan ; but as soon as 
the evil spirit was named, the king made the sign of the cross. Then 
Christopher asked the reason of this gesture, but the king did not 
answer. ‘If thou tell me not,’’ said Christopher, ‘‘then I leave 
thee.’? So the king told him, ‘‘I make that sign to preserve me 
from the power of Satan, for I fear lest he overcome me and 
slay me.’’? ‘If thou fearest Satan,” replied the strong man, 
‘‘then thou art not the most powerful prince in the world. 
Thou hast deceived me. I will go to seek this Satan, and him 
will I serve, for he must be mightier than thou.”’ 

So Christopher departed; and he travelled far and wide; and, as 
he crossed a desert plain, he beheld a great crowd of armed men, 
and at their head marched a terrible and frightful being, with the 
air of a conqueror ; and he stopped Christopher on his path, saying, 
“Man, where goest thou?’’ And Christopher answered, ‘‘I go 
to seek Satan, because he is the greatest prince in the world, and 
him would I serve.’’ Then the other replied, ‘‘ I am he; seek no 
farther.’ So.Christopher bowed down before him, and entered 
his service ; and they travelled on together. 

Now, when they had journeyed along way, they came toa place 
where four roads met, and there was a cross on the wayside. 
When the Evil One saw the cross, he was seized with fear, and 
trembled violently ; and he turned back, and made a great circuit 
to avoid it. When Christopher saw this, he was astonished, and 
inquired, ‘*‘ Why hast thou done sot’? But Satan answered not. 
Then said Christopher, ‘‘ If thou tellest me not, I leave thee.’”? So, 
being thus constrained, the fiend replied, ‘‘ Upon that cross died 
Jesus Christ; and when I behold it, I must tremble and fly, for I 
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fear him.’’? Then Christopher was more and more astonished, and 
said, ‘* Now, then, this Jesus whom thou fearest must be stronger 
than thou. I will go and seek him, and him will I serve.” 

So Christopher again travelled far and wide, seeking Christ; 
and after many days he came to the cell of a holy hermit. And 
Christopher told the hermit his story, and asked him where Christ 
could be found. Then the hermit began to instruct him diligently, 
and said, ‘‘ This king whom thou seekest is indeed the greatest 
king, nor is there one on earth so mighty as he. But if thou 
wouldst serve him, he will impose many and hard duties on thee.> 
Thou must pray.’”’ Then Christopher said, ‘‘ 1 know nothing of 
prayers, and I will not be bound to such a service.’’ ‘‘ Thou 
must believe the doctrines of the Church,’’ said the hermit. ‘I 
know nothing of the doctrines of the Church,”’ said Christopher, 
‘and I will not be bound to such a service.’’ Then said the holy 
hermit, ‘‘ Knowest thou a certain river, stony, and wide, and 
deep, and often swelled by the rains, and wherein many people 
perish who attempt to pass over?’’? And Christopher answered, 
‘«T know it.” Then said the hermit, ‘‘ Since thou wilt neither _ 
believe nor pray, go to that river, and use thy strength to aid and 
to save those who strugele with the stream, and those who are about 
to perish. It may be that this good work will prove acceptable to 
Jesus Christ, whom thou desirest to serve, and that he may mani- 
fest himself to thee.”’ To which Christopher replied joyfully, 
“This lean do. It is a service that pleaseth me well.’? So he 
went as the hermit had directed, and he dwelt by the side of a 
great river; and having rooted up a palm-tree from the forest, — 
so strong he was and tal], — he used it for a staff to support and 
guide his steps, and he aided those who were about to sink, and 
the weak he carried on his shoulders across the stream; and by 
day and by night he was always ready for his task, and failed not, 
and was never weary of helping those who needed help. 

Now, the thing that he did pleased the Lord, who, looking 
down upon him out of heaven, said within himself, ‘* Behold, this 
strong man who knoweth not the way to worship me, yet hath 
found the way to serve me.’’? And when Christopher had spent 
many days in this toil, it came to pass one night, as he rested him- 
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self in a hut he had built of branches of palm, he heard a voice 
which called to him from the shore. It was the plaintive voice of 
a child, and it seemed to say, ‘‘ Christopher, come forth, and 
carry me over.’’. And he arose forthwith, and looked out, but 
saw nothing. Then he lay down again; but the voice called to 
him again in the same words, a second and a third time. And at 
the third time, he looked all round with a lantern; and at length 
he beheld a little child sitting on the bank, who entreated him, 
saying, “ Christopher, carry me over this night.’’ And Chris- 
topher lifted the child on his strong shoulders, and took his staff, 
and entered the stream. And the waters rose higher and higher, 
and the waves roared, and the winds blew; and the infant on his 
shoulders became heavier and heavier, till it seemed-to him that he 
must sink under that great burden. But taking courage, and stay- 
ing his tottering steps with his palm-staff, he at length reached the 
opposite bank. And when he had laid the child down safely and 
gently, he looked upon him with astonishment and said, “ Who 
art thou, child, that hath placed me in such peril? Had I car- 
ried the whole world on my shoulders, the burden had not been 
heavier.’? And the child replied, ‘*‘ Wonder not, Christopher, for 
thou fast not only borne the world, but him who died for the 
world, on thy shoulders. Me wouldst thou serve in this thy work 
of charity, and, behold, I have aceepted thy service; and in wit- 
ness that I have done so, plant thy staff in the ground, and it shall 
put forth leaves and fruit.’’ Christopher did so, and the dry staff 
flourished as a palm-tree in the season, and was covered with 
clusters of dates; but the miraculous child had vanished. Then 
the strong man fell on his face and worshipped ; and he who was 
called Offero before, that is, the bearer, was ever after called 
Christ-Offero, or Christopher, that is, one who had carried the 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
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BORROMEO. 


CarLto Borromeo, count, cardinal, and saint, was born 
at Arona, on the border of Lago Maggiore, in 1538, of an 
illustrious and religious family, and of old Roman stock. As 
one of the best Romish saints, a great church-reformer, an 
originator of Sunday schools, above all, as a person of rare 
purity, unlimited self-sacrifice, and peculiarly fervent piety, 
he deserves to be familiarly known, even among Protes- 
tants. At twelve years of age, he was created an abbot; at 
twenty-two, his uncle, Pius IV., caused him to become, suc- 
cessively, grand penitentiary of Rome, arch-priest of St. Mary 
Major, protector of the Knights of Malta and of various 
religious orders, Archbishop of Milan, and finally Cardinal. 

In the opening part of his public life, though distinguished 
by studious and devout habits, he lived in princely splendor, 
practising a regal hospitality, making his court hardly infe- 
rior to the Pope’s, and surpassing the state of his renowned 
race. But when, upon the death of his only brother, they 
urged him to marry, that the name of Borromeo might not 
become extinct, he replied by entering the priesthood at 
once, renounced all luxury, dismissed eighty domestics, sold 
his statuary, tapestry, and paintings for the benefit of the 
Church, relinquished the greater part of his immense in- 
come, and adopted St. Ambrose for a guide, and the desert 
hermits for a model. Thus his reform began with himself, 
where it is always hardest; with self-denials, which went so 
far as relinquishing his own bed during the plague, and aus- 
terities which unquestionably shortened his existence, — 
which changed his palace at once into a monastery, often 
gave his own back to the scourge, and prompted him to lead 
a procession through the streets of Milan with a halter 

around his neck and blood streaming from his naked feet. 
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His next and more perilous enterprise was to reform his 
diocese, then in frightful disorder, profligacy, and ignorance ; 
according to Catholic accounts, the clergy were superstitious, 
sensual, stupid, and openly abandoned, so that the shortest cut 
to hell was said to be by becoming a priest. The nuns had 
exchanged devotion for dancing, and fasting for feasting. 
Some monasteries were kept vacant in order to fatten a lazy 
sinecurist; and the whole Milanese establishment was a 
model for profligacy, as under St. Charles it became a 
pattern of piety for the Catholic world. His resolute, radical, 
persevering renovation brought down upon him unremitting 
persecution. He was complained of to the Pope, misrepre- 
sented to King Philip IL. calumniated as interfering in 
political affairs from worldly motives, and shot at by Fra 
John Farina as he was engaged in prayer, and the .words, 
“ Let not your hearts be troubled,” were echoing through 
the hushed chapel. But the saint continued his devotions 
undisturbed, and the ball fell harmless to the ground. Three 
of these conspirators suffered capitally, and their order of 
“ Humility” was suppressed. Borromeo’s trials, however, 
continued till his life closed,— when enemies and friends 
hastened together to confess his sanctity and eulogize his 
character. His biographers claim the result of the Council 
of Trent as mainly due to Borromeo; who not only insisted 
upon the renewal of its session, but, as the revered repre- 
sentative of the Pope, dictated the course it took; and so 
“still lives” in the Church by the standard of doctrine there 
set up, and the ritual there inaugurated as Universal and 
Apostolic. 

During the horrors of the plague in 1576, Borromeo’s 

intrepid zeal became more conspicuous even than the suffer- 
ing which gave it its direction. As the governor and nobles 
deserted the city, the saint returned to breast the enemy 
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from whom they fled.* To supply food and clothing when 
all business was suspended, he stripped his own house of 
necessaries, as well as luxuries; and, when this resource 
was exhausted, became himself a beggar for the sake of the 
* destitute, deserted, and dying, as he exposed his life without 
hesitation to administer comfort to the sick body and hope 
to the departing spirit. 

His services in the cause of bdneation deserve to -be 
everywhere named with reverence. He was interested in 
every department alike. Every kind of instruction, juvenile, 
classical, religious, missionary, sacerdotal, received equal 
attention, and was fostered with impartial generosity. The- 
ological seminaries were the first necessity of his diocese, 
and his own fortune was poured out freely in their behalf. 
Having been himself benefited by classical studies, he was - 
prompted to provide colleges in different parts of his diocese. 
But his characteristic scheme was furnishing all the young 
with systematic religious instruction on Sabbaths and festival 
days, the essential idea of what has since ripened into the 
noblest charity of modern times. His A BC schools em- 
braced over forty thousand pupils, under seventeen hundred 
superintendents, in six hundred and forty establishments, 
all watched over unceasingly~by himself. The education 
was chiefly in the Catechism; the attendance was volun- 
tary, though the officers must have been remunerated ; and 
among them I notice nurses, who took care of the smallest 
children, and fishers, whose occupation must have been 
gathering in the pupils from the hedges and highways. 
The influence of this excellent, thorough Christian training 
of his people was not to end with making Milan the best 
parish then to be found in Catholic Christendom, but has 
given to the people a superior intelligence, noticed by every 
traveller among the Milanese to-day. 
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For this rational preparation of his flocx for a brighter 
future, as well as for the thorough purity of his own life, the 
energy of his reformative spirit, the splendor of his marvel- 
lous self-sacrifice, Borromeo deserves richer honor than to 
rest in that gorgeous pile of jewels and gold beneath the » 
high altar of the Milan Cathedral, a solemn mockery of 
his life and spirit, —or even that lofty statue of sixty-six 
feet in height at his birthplace, facing the Milan which his 
hands are extended to bless, — deserves to be had in uni- 
versal reverence, as a genuine saint, a brave apostle, a wise 
friend of the young, and a whole-souled man: 


- 


H 


RESULTS OF ASSOCIATED ACTION. 


Wuen the fathers of the Unitarian body found them- 
selves, in 1825, possessed of a common desire to give an 
interpretation of Christian doctrine and life differing from 
that which then almost everywhere prevailed, two courses 
_of policy were before them. They might, in the first place, 
act solely as individuals. They could undoubtedly accom- 
plish much in this way. Men of their gifts and spirit 
would make themselves felt in every circle they entered, 
and by their single and separate influence, they would help 
to detach from Christianity what had been put as a mill- 
stone about its neck, and win for it a more safe and honored 
place. 

But in addition to all this, they might, in the second place, 
act together as one body. Their union would arrest public 
attention, place their views distinctively before the world, set 
people to thinking, call to their assistance those who agreed 
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with them, lead those who differed with them to re-examine, 
perhaps to modify, their conclusions, and, above all, enable 
them by their united means to carry on certain enterprises 
which no one individual could of himself alone undertake. 

What are the enterprises which an association can sustain 
better than an individual? Let us look back upon the 
history of the Unitarian Association, and put together some 
of its results. 

For more than thirty years a central institution has been 
sustained, with its office-room and officers, to which individ- 
uals and societies in all parts of the country, friendly to a 
liberal faith, may apply for information and aid. 

A series of three hundred doctrinal and practical tracts 
has been published, — more than fifty millions of pages, em- 
bracing some of the ablest religious works of the age, which 
have been perused by thousands of readers, some of whom 
have found relief from views which darkened and perplexed 
their minds, others have been converted from an open and 
avowed infidelity, and others still have been strengthened 
and comforted and better prepared for that last trying hour 
which so many of them have met. 

A country parish which has long sustained public worship 
finds itself crippled by frequent removals from the place, 
and the light on this ancient altar must go out through the 
lack of a few hundred dollars, — a lack which has been sup- 
plied in scores of cases through this Association. 

A few families in some growing town or city feel the 
want of preaching that shall be in accordance with their 
profoundest convictions, and shall be a blessing to them and 
their children after them. But who shall go to make the 
experiment, for a few Sundays, of their interest and ability ? 
A preacher sent by this Association. And when they build 
a church, and organize a parish, and need two or three hun- 
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dred dollars to give them a fair start in the world, whose 
hand shall be reached forth to meet the needs of this case? 
It is the hand of this Association. Some of the largest and 
wealthiest societies in our denomination, now contributing for 
others tenfold more than they ever received for themselves, 
have been fostered into life in this way. 

Of late years, the business of publishing eeu has been 
undertaken. Thirty different works have been issued. 
Nearly one hundred thousand volumes have been sent 
forth into all parts of the land; copies have been placed in 
a large number of public libraries; colporters have been 
employed to go from house to house, and in this way many 
towns and sections of country have been perambulated by 
our agents; and years hence we may gratefully see the © 
result of these labors in behalf of a pure faith and a conse- 
crated life. 

A stone church has been erected in Kansas, and a mis- 
sionary sustained there, till the society to which he ministers © 
grew into a self-sustaining position. : 

A missionary has been sustained in British India for four 
years, who-has succeeded in producing a wide impression in 
one of the most discouraging fields of Christian labor, and 
set in operation influences which may work out something 


highly valuable and important in the coming day of India’s 
regeneration. 


To these hints, referring to what has _— done for the 
enlargement and strength of our own body, may be added 
an influence exerted outside of our body. It is said that, 
when the English army was lately assaulting one of the 
rebellious towns in India, a banner, flying over a little com- 
pany of their own soldiers, which, for its nationality or 
dress, was an object of much banter and ridicule, attracted 
all eyes, and provoked universal animation and zeal. We 
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are but a little company in the Church Militant. And, for 
some reason or other, we are objects of universal dislike ; 
perhaps through some consciousness of the inherent strength 
of our principles. It is well to keep our little banner flying. 
If it attracts all eyes, it leads many to think who we are, 
and what we are, and why we are, and why they are op- 
posed to us, and the extent and reasonableness of that 
opposition. And hence comes a modification of the old tra- 
ditional theology. During the last twenty-five years, how 
great, how amazing, that modification has been! It would 
be absurd to claim this as exclusively the result of our 
agency. Providence works by more than one instrument. 
An improved education, a freer literature, a multiplied inter- 
course with the world, which rubs off rough corners as the 
waves smooth the pebbles of the beach, a liberal press, 
_ liberal arts, liberal institutions of government, the thousand 
liberal influences of the age, — all these are liberalizing theol- © 
* ogy, and setting it free from the hard and repelling forms of 
a darker day. But among these causes surely, and promi- 
nent among them, may be named the fresh and liberal 
thoughts proclaimed by the fathers of the Unitarian body, 
- and extensively diffused by the Association they formed. 
Influences, inconsiderable when seen only at one time, 
acquire some importance when, after the lapse of years, we 
look back upon them in the aggregate. During the period 
of its operations, the Association has collected more than 
two hundred thousand dollars. And what it has received 
with one hand it has paid out with the other, keeping not a 
cent for itself, as if it was an end in itself; it is only the 
churches’ servant for their common good. The expenses of 
its administration have been, and still are, less than the av- 
erage of similar organizations. It has been conducted by six 
successive Boards, consisting each of nine gentlemen, laymen 
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and clergymen, chosen at large from our body, who have . 
met once a month to promote its interests; and, selected 
for their supposed wisdom and good judgment, they have 
brought high motives and faithful purposes to their unpaid 
service. 

If it.be inquired whether we can show anything worth 
all this expenditure, it may be said, in reply, that the men 
of this generation must ask their fathers what the freedom 
that has been conquered is worth. We must ask the church 
historian a hundred years hence, what was the worth of 
those influences diffused, in an inquiring and sceptical age, 
through thousands of the most intelligent minds, disentan- 
gling Christianity from its old scholastic and ecclesiastical 
corruptions, and giving it a fresh alliance with the litera- 
ture and humanity of to-day. We must ask our hearts, what 
is our religion worth to ourselves, —its cheerful light, its 
' gladsome hopes; and what sacrifice it is right and Christian 
we should make in order to impart it unto others. : 

We have sometimes heard the question discussed, whether 
there would not have been as great a diffusion of Unitarian 
ideas, if the Unitarian Association had not been formed ; and 
as favoring an affirmative reply, it has been said that these 
ideas, made more progress in the half-dozen years prior to 
the formation of the Association, than in any like period 
since. We think there is a mistake as to the fact here re- 
ferred to. Undoubtedly, there was a more frequent dec- 
laration of Unitarian opinions in the period named than in 
any half-dozen years since; but it does not appear that the 
conversions took place within that time. These conversions 
had quietly been going on for twenty years before ; though, 
we believe, in cases no more numerous than in the twenty 
years following the formation of the Association. « This was — 
an event that gave, as it seems to us, an impulse to the dif- 
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fusion of Unitarianism, which was thus brought more dis- 
tinctively before the public,— was made an institution, a 
power in the community, which else had been unrecognized 
and evanescent. For like reasons, nothing, we think, could 
be more disastrous to the prospects of Unitarian Christianity 
than the abandonment of that organization. While it is 
only too evident that it has not at present any strong hold 
upon the favor of the Unitarian body, it seems to be mani- 
festly our duty to preserve and guard its life, in the hope 
that, in the changing feelings of the denomination, the time 
will come when this historical institution will be an object 
of a more general and hearty interest. ; 
But, whatever the future may unfold, enough has already 
been accomplished to justify some grateful satisfaction. We 
are often talking about the great changes that are taking 
place in this age of the world. See the revolutions of the 
last thirty years, we frequently say, in our style of living, 
’ in the comforts of our civilization, in the ease and celerity 
of travel, in the rapidity with which we receive intelligence 
from all parts of the world. These changes are outward 
and visible; we can comprehend them fully, and those of us 
who are old enough to bring them into contrast with the 
facts of thirty years ago, feel like exclaiming, “It is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.’ But there are other changes going on 
just as wonderful as these, and far more important, — 
changes in men’s thoughts. We do not see this internal 
revolution, and therefore it does not so much arrest our at- 
tention ; but it exists. Men in general do not worship the 
same God now that was worshipped thirty years ago, — so 
much higher and better views have they of the Supreme 
' Being. The conception of the future world, the idea of death, 
' the philosophy of the relation between the Gospel and the 
nature of man, the notion of the true use and enjoyment of 
20" 
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the present life, we say not that, on these and similar 
topics, crude and unworthy opinions are not now enter- 
tained; but what we say is, that the improvements already 
made amount to a revolution. And we are on the road of 
still further progress. It is something to have belonged to 
a denomination that has led this progress. It is more to 
be able to contribute something to help it on. And perhaps 
better than all is it if we can do anything to guide it. Fora 
period of revolution of ideas is always a period of peril. In 
view of extremes of unbelief and denial into which, when 
once moved, the popular mind may easily run, we may be 
thankful that God has protected religion with a conservatism 
naturally stronger than is found anywhere else; while we 
should do what we can to set forth that view which shows 
that “the kingdom of God is not meat and drink,” — not 
something artificial, arbitrary, imposed outwardly by au- 
thority, — but is “love and a sound mind.” No words can 
adequately express the importance of stamping this convic- 
tion upon all minds; and no other denomination of Christians 
is in a condition to do this so effectually as that to which 
it is our privilege to belong. 


Prtrer Aranza.— Readers of Church history cannot fail to 
notice how frequently Unitarian opinions have reappeared, and 
this in the face of all persecution. In Maden’s history of Savo- 
narola, Vol. Il. p. 262, we read of Peter Aranza, private chamber- 
Jain of the Pope, who was thrown into prison January, 1501, and 
“died Nov. 13, 1502, because he prayed in the name of the Father 
alone, and held that Christ could not suffer if he was God, and . 
maintained that indulgences were of no avail, and were inventions 
for the sake of gain, and affirmed there was no hell or purgatory. 
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[We present to our readers a translation of a sermon by M. Colani, 
an eloquent preacher in Strasburg, France. It is taken from a volume 
of sermons he has published, and can hardly fail to awaken interest as 
a specimen of French Unitarian preaching. Colani, besides the emi- 
nent place he holds as a preacher, is editor of the Revue de Theologie 
et de Philosophie Chrétienne, published monthly in Strasburg. It was 
established in 1850, and is the highest-priced periodical among six- 
teen, in the interest of Protestantism, published in the empire. It is 
devoted to the defence of a liberal theology. Copies that have come 
to this country have awakened much interest, and subscribers for it 
have been procured. We are indebted for the following translation to 
Rey. C. H. Brigham, of Taunton. It will be observed that the text of 
the sermon is slightly varied from our common version. The reading 
which the preacher prefers is not without critical support.] 


“ The true light that lighteth every man is come into the world.” —Joun i. 9. 
a 


Every creature receives at its birth a natural light to 
guide it in the rough path of life. You know with what 
admirable instinct (for it comes from God) the smallest 
creature discerns its proper food, shelters itself from the 
dangers of the weather, makes a place of safe retreat from 
the enemy that it dreads, and provides for the needs of off- 
spring which shall come after it. Such a light cannot be 
wanting to man. He even directs at his pleasure the rays 
of this lamp: instead of instinct, he has intelligence. Be- 
fore undertaking an enterprise, we bring before ourselves 
the consequences, possible or inevitable, of our action, weigh 
* the advantages and the disadvantages which it shows, and 
then decide, on a full acquaintance with our cause. Thanks 
to this precious light, we become masters of the earth, sub- 
jugating the elements, and creating the marvels of industrial 
force. This same light, in our relations with fellow-men, 
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enables us to avoid useless quarrels, and to join our interest 
with those of our neighbor. And this light, in fine, guides 
the scholar in his patient researches, whether he deciphers 
the hieroglyphic remains of ancient nations, or seeks to 
fathom the mysterious laws of nature. 

Nevertheless, this calculating and observing intelligence 
stays, like blind instinct, bound to things finite. It tells us 
no word about our destiny. We need another light, a 
spiritual instinct to rescue us from these material preju- 
dices, a superior sense to acquaint us with things divine. 
This celestial ray, without which man would not be made 
in God’s image, is conscience. It brings us to distinguish 
good from evil; it teaches us that the only true realities are 
spiritual realities; it commands us to subordinate to these 
our pleasures and our interests; it thrills us alternately 
with admiration or with indignation at the sight of virtue 
or of crime; it gives us disgust for sin, throwing upon this 
that sinister glow which reveals its horror; it draws us to- 
ward holiness, showing how this fits to all the aspirations of 
our being; it goads us, as hunger goads the body, for this too 
is the cry of our nature. In a word, through conscience we 
are immortal beings, capable of knowing and of loving God. 

Ah! if we should always follow this heavenly attraction, 
what more should we want? Here below, even, we should 
have eternal life, with its holiness, with its bliss. God would 
be present in all our thoughts, and, in the last analysis, 
none of our acts would have other motive than the love 
of the Father. Our life would move on in a peaceable 
and steady progress, without crisis, without storm. 

Need I say to you, brethren, that it is not usually so? 
Alas! who will doubt that conscience is veiled, — not that 
it fails constantly to shine, but that its light does not pierce 
through the darkness of our souls, and that often we delib- 
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erately turn our eyes away from it? The same thing hap- 
pens here which happens in the inferior province of reason. 
Every man, at every moment of his existence, is compelled 
to assent to axioms, which make the very laws of thought, — 
as that the whole is greater than a part, or that the cause goes 
before the effect; nobody contests these. Yet, in practice, 
these indisputable laws are constantly neglected and vio- 
lated. So every one admits that generosity is better than 
selfishness, that truth is better than falsehood, that all earth- 
ly goods should be sacrificed, without reserve, to the will of 
God. These are moral axioms ; we cannot deny them more 
than we can deny our own existence, and whether we will 
or not, conscience declares to us that they are true. But 
its voice is smothered by the murmurs of the world. 

Between the passions which allow us immediate pleasure, 
and conscience which preaches renunciation, we do not hesi- 
tate. Conscience is too austere. Why will it not compro- 
mise with us? We would willingly obey it, hard as it is, 
if after a while it would bring us to the end, and enable us 
then to live without care. But no; when we begin to obey 
it, it reveals to us some mew duty. It presses us ever, — it 
is ever unsatisfied, it is ever commanding. No truce, no 
rest !— always it orders us to go on and on. How ean we 
love this harsh conscience, — this fatal gift from heaven, 
which hinders us from any tranquil enjoyment ? 

Moreover, when we look around us, what ally do we find 
for conscience against our inward dislike of its commands? 
Perhaps, if we were breathing the atmosphere of holiness, 
and virtue were shining around us in its full splendor, it 
might be easy for us to suppress passions, and obey duty. 
The light within would gain intensity in mingling with the 
outer light. But the world and society, far from strength- 
ening us against temptation, only nourish our sinful passions. 


s 
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A body of men, each of whom is a sinner, cannot exercise 
a sanctifying influence. It is with evil as with all other 
things, — the mass creates fermentation. 

Not only is conscience too weak to contend with passion, 
not only does it meet in society an enemy, but by its very 
nature it seems to us to fail in vitality. Its teaching seems 
to us true enough, but at the same time how cold, — only 
abstract idea, only philosophy! What! God, who wishes us 
to sacrifice for him every good and every joy, — shall God 
remain mere abstraction? ‘To quench our burning thirst 
for happiness, shall we have only a shadow,—a shadow, 
perhaps, whose reality we cannot doubt, yet still a shadow ? 
While Nature can be handled with the hands and seen with 
the eyes, while she intoxicates us with her perfumes, while 
the husbandman can find the visible fruits of his toil, while 
the miser can clutch his solid coin, shall we find in God 
only a phantom which escapes our hold? Friendship seems 
full only when we can press the friend to our heart; and 
shall the highest Friend, the sovereign Good, be for us 
ever a being of mere reason? What a disheartening 
thought ! . 

Ido not say, brethren, that this discouragement is well 
founded, any more than I would maintain that it is really 
impossible for us to obey conscience rather than ,passion. 
No; I believe that in proportion as we live in God, God 
will dwell in us, and by his spirit will make us feel his sure 
and palpable presence. But it is too certain that we do 
not commonly feel this presence of God. While conscience 
tells us of the Eternal One, we are in danger of having only 
a metaphysical notion of him. Now, we cannot live by 
metaphysics. We must have reality. It has often been 
remarked, that men who, in generous self-devotion, have 
given themselves to the worship of an idea, scholars, 
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thinkers, poets, come sooner or later to a dangerous crisis, 
when their idea is unable to satisfy them. ‘“ Vanity of 
vanities,” they cry then with the Preacher, “all is vanity. 
I had resolved to seek and fathom by wisdom all things 
under the sun; but it is a vexatious labor, a waste of soul. 
Might I not better eat my bread with gladness, and drink 
my wine? Had I not better seek the pleasures which give 
life?” This temptation especially assails the intellectual 
leaders of mankind; but every one of us, my brethren, 
is called to meet it. We thirst too much for the pleasures 
of life, to climb willingly the cold and naked steep of per- 
fection. F 

What, then, shall we do? Passion draws us toward 
things material, and yet we inwardly shrink from the world’s 
grossness. Conscience opens for us a way to spiritual re- 
alities, —the true realities; but these are too distant, — 
the ray which they send to us is too weak: it only disgusts 
us with things finite, without making us seek the Infinite. , 
What shall we do? Man can do nothing in this dilemma. 
From God alone salvation must come. “The light,” says 
our text, “the true light, that enlighteneth every man, is 
come into the world.” In other words, the truths which 
conscience reveals are visibly manifest, living, personal, in 
Jesus our Lord. The soul ceases to make of God an ab- 
stract idea, — it beholds him in beholding Christ. 

Discussions about the person of the Lord are ancient and 
frequent in the Church. No Christian, indeed, has doubted 
that Jesus was at once his Master and his Brother, the ex- 
press image of the Most High, and the truest type of 
humanity. But theology has undertaken to adjust this 
double character, and from the age which followed the death 
of the Apostles, divers theorists have tried to explain what 
is perhaps inexplicable. Unfortunately, in that age Chris- 
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tianity was exposed to the influence of the Greek philos- 
ophy, —a philosophy of sophists and rhetoricians, a Pagan 
philosophy, foreign to the seriousness of the Gospel. In- 
stead of looking upon the Lord’s person as a living person- 
ality, which must be studied in the story of his life, the 
Church Fathers too often regarded him as a metaphysical 
being, and applied to him their dead formulas, void of sense 
and full of subtilties. Let us not follow them. Let us not 
be drawn into scholastic discussions when we speak of the 
Saviour. This name, which our gratitude gives him, re- 
minds us that Jesus Christ is not an object of mere curiosity, 
and that when we seek to know about him, it should be only 
that we may join ourselves to him. In general, in our day, 
when theological questions descend, or rather rise, from the 
schools to the Church, — in our day, when simple believers, 
as in Luther’s day, are constantly chosen as judges in dis- 
putes of which heretofore they have not known the exist- 
ence, —it is important to proclaim boldly this principle, 
that there is no religious truth which does not directly bear 
upon the spiritual life, and that, consequently, every the- 
ory which lacks this practical element, every theory with 
which you know not in your heart what to do, is not and 
‘cannot be a religious truth. It may be philosophy, but it is 
not religion, it is not the Gospel, it is not an object of faith ; 
for faith, religious faith (I do not say, belief or opinion), 
— faith gives life. When, therefore, you hear from one per- 
son that God governs the world from the height of a heaven 
situated beyond the stars, or from another, that God is 
everywhere diffused, filling alike every atom of the uni- 
verse, — let them go on discussing; say to yourselves that 
God is present here, around you, and that at the same 
time he is a living God; — then, for the rest of the matter, 
give it over to philosophers and astronomers. Or, again, 
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when you hear it said that, according to the doctrine of our 
fathers, the eternity of punishment is absolute, leaving no 
possibility of future conversion, while, according to certain 
other reasoners, every punishment which God _ inflicts, 
whether in this world or the other, has for its end the cor- 
rection and the salvation of the sinner, who cannot be for 
ever reprobate, — let them go on discussing, keep for your- 
self only these two thoughts: first, that God is love, and, 
second, that your most precious interests require you to be 
converted to-day, and not to-morrow. Or still further, when 
you read that the theologians assign the origin of the evil 
-that is in us, sometimes to a supernatural spirit, the dismal 
representative of infernal powers, sometimes to a fatal con- 
sequence of the fall of our first parents in the garden of 
Eden, sometimes to ourselves and our own liberty, — let 
them go on discussing ; only detest the evil, confess your- 
selves to be sinners, and expect no good from your own 
heart if you separate yourselves from God. Finally, when 
speculative discussions about the personality of the Holy 
Spirit.reach you with their echo,—let them dispute, only 
remember that the thing most important is not to distinguish 
or to reconcile the action of God and of the Holy Ghost, 
the Evangelical Spirit and the third person of the Trinity ; 
but the one thing needful is to have this Spirit, to put our- 
selves under its influence, to submit to it our wills, and to 
be penetrated by its power. 

It is so, it isso above all, with the person of Jesus. 
What must we think of the Gospel, if the very pivot of our 
faith were its least religious point? The true doctrine of 
the person of the Lord ought to be edifying in all its parts ; 
it ought to lead, not to subtile abstractions and interminable 
controversies, but to piety and to practical religion. 

This true doctrine upon Christ’s person, St. John sums 
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up in a single line, “ The true light that lighteth every man 
is come into the world” ;— the same light which shines as a 
spark in our hearts, without being strong enough to pierce 
their shadows, shines in Jesus Christ with a pure and 
powerful blaze, which serves for a pharos to the sinful 
race of man. 

We greatly err if we imagine that Jesus came only to 
make a commentary upon conscience, to explain this in his 
discourse, to utter its maxims in his teaching. Certainly 
no preacher or teacher is comparable to Jesus, yet Jesus is 
more than a teacher and preacher. The word has not force 


enough to save us. The admirable phrase which I have. 


just used, “ God is love,’ — compare this with an act of love 
like the sacrifice of Golgotha, and you will see how much 
more the act weighs than the word, were this word even 
most sublime. In Christ we have not only doctrine, but 
_acts, and not only separate acts, but a personality which, in 
all that it says, does, thinks, wills, is the complete image of 
God revealed by conscience. While the saints, the apostles, 
' the martyrs, lament their imperfection, and the sin that is in 
them, Jesus, to whom the sincere unbeliever cannot at least 
deny a great moral superiority, Jesus is the only one who 
says before all the world, “ My Father and I are one.” He 
claims the privilege of an absolute perfection, making him- 
self like to the Eternal God, which (as the Jews said) would 
be a blasphemy inconsistent with the smallest measure of 
virtue, if it were not the most exact of truths. The testi- 


mony which Jesus bears of himself is then ‘undeniable. — 


There is nothing in him which is not conformed to the 
image which we make of God, and all the features of this 
image, all are reproduced in him in a living perfectness. 

Is there any attribute of God which reason teaches us, 
that is not manifested in Christ? Yes, certainly. It says 
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to us that God is infinite, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient ; 
and I remark that Jesus, far from filling the universe, 
occupied on this earth only such space as we occupy. I 
read that he was born in time, on a certain day, at Beth- 
lehem; I see him suffering from hunger and fatigue; I 
notice him shedding tears and praying; I hear him tell us 
that he knows not the hour of the final judgment. He 
does not reveal to us God under every aspect, he is not the 
image of his Father in the qualities of immensity, eternity, 
omnipotence, or omniscience. But does man know fully 
what he means by these words? He means what is inef- 
-fable, what cannot be expressed. The most profound phi- 
losopher does not understand himself when he makes use of 
these expressions. In saying that God is infinite, we simply 
avow our ignorance; we acknowledge that he passes our 
understanding, that we can conceive him neither in the 
relation of time nor the relation of space, neither as power 
nor as wisdom. We confess that our highest ideas are in- 
finitely below what he must be. And this ignorance is not 
accidental, but comes from the very constitution of our 
minds. While we remain men, we shall be, in regard to 
God’s attributes, as one born blind is in regard to light and 
colors. If God had revealed by the mouth of Christ the 
mystery of these attributes, the revelation would have been 
for us as mysterious, as incomprehensible, as the attributes, 
themselves. And if Christ had been endowed with om- 
niscience, with omnipotence, he would not have been “in 
the world,’ he would not have been man, he would not 
have been our brother; we should lose all the profit of his 
coming, since this profit consists precisely in seeing God in 
a human form. 

Now, God has been able, in fact, to show himself in this 
form ; for, if divinity and humanity exclude each otherin | 
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the relations of which we have just spoken, the one being 
infinite, while the other is bounded by time and space, it 
remains not less true, brethren, that we are of a divine 
lineage. We are made in God’s image, and we have a 
series of qualities, of attributes, in common with the Creator. 
Only he possesses them as belonging to his very nature, 
while for us they are an ideal to which we must tend, they 
constitute our duties such as conscience reveals them, God 
is true, and we ought to be true. God is just, and we ought 
to be just. God is love, and we ought to be love. God is 
perfect, and we ought to be perfect. God is holy, and we 
ought to be holy. Well, then, Jesus is the full manifesta- 
tion of duty and of God. He shows us, by his example, 
what we ought to be, and by this therefore he shows us 
what God is. He is good, he is just, he is love, he is per- 
fect, he is holy. He is then truly “the Son of Man,” —.,that 
is to say, the man, the man par excellence, the typical man ; 
and he is therefore as truly the Son of God, the express 
image of the Eternal, for the fulness of divine sanctity. 
dwells in him. 

Thus, my brethren, the voice of conscience, which we so 
little obey, and the voice of Christ, which sounds to us so 
clear through eighteen centuries, are one and the same 
voice, the voice of God. God speaks em us by the sigh of 
our true nature, and he speaks out of us by the mouth of 
his only Son. 

Do you ask, which of these two voices you ought in pref- 
erence to hear? When we are accustomed to listen to the 
one, the other makes itself at once audible. Can a Chris- 
tian consult the oracle within, without seeing the face of his 
beloved Master, who comes to utter the answer which had 
been expected from conscience? Can you read the Gospels 
without feeling in your hearts a chord vibrating to confirm 
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the words and the acts of Christ? If this chord should not 
vibrate, the word of the Lord would remain dead for you; 
you would not know how to seize or to accept it. What, 
for example, would that forgiveness, which Jesus declares 
in his preaching and by his death, be, if your conscience 
should refuse to this its sanction? Forgiveness would be, 
in your eyes, a weakness on the part of God, even an in- 
justice ; you could not believe in it. But, looking upon Cal- 
vary, your conscience speaks distinctly, and tells you that 
forgiveness is more beautiful than vengeance, that mercy 
is superior to justice, that love excels all things else, and 
you conclude from this that forgiveness is worthy of God, 
and you accept with a full confidence the good news which 
Christ brings. God does not contradict himself. In the 
thirsty heart of justice he allows no longing to arise which 
Jesus cannot satisfy, and he reveals nothing in Jesus which 
does not find an echo in the depths of the soul. 

But what a wonderful difference between the soul given 
over to itself, and the soul sustained by the sight of the 
Lord! Here it is that the spiritual force of the Gospel 
shines in all its brightness ! 

You complain that your conscience has fed you with 
shadows, with abstractions. Christ now is there before you; 
always present by the Holy Book, he gives a form to the 
vague aspirations of our hearts. He offers us in his per-. 
son, if I may dare so to speak, an authentic portrait of God. 
You have all had, in prayer, painful experience of this 
vague aspiring. Your souls would rise to the Eternal One, 
yet he would not be found of them. Because you were 
speaking to him, you imagined him before your eyes, 
and gave to him material, perhaps human features. Yet 
something within you protested against this infantile image. 
“Tt is not this,’ you said to yourselves; and your souls 
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sought to imagine the pure spirit which they knew they 
were addressing. But in vain. Always this image of God 
kept in some sort its opaque material form, so that you 
painfully hesitated, in the alternative, either of seeing the 
personality of God vanish in becoming spiritual, or of pros- 
trating yourselves before a false image of the Creator. With 

Christ this trouble disappears. Your worship is at once 
worship in spirit and worship in truth. When you pray 
“in the name of Jesus,” as the Scripture expresses it, you 
address indifferently your prayer to the Father or to Christ. 
If it is to the Father, it is in bringing before-yourselves the 
features of his Son, who has reyealed to us all of God that 
the human soul can take in. If it is to Christ, your worship 
does not address what is finite, terrestrial, transitory in his 
person, —does not address itself to Christ “according to 
the flesh”; but, through the form of man, you see shining 
the brightness of God, and it is this brightness that you 
adore. You worship God in Christ. 

Your conscience was just now discouraged. Everything 
in the world led for you to a perpetual temptation. Wher- 
ever you turned your gaze, you met weakness and vice. 
You ended by exclaiming, “ Virtue, thou art nothing but 
a name!” But now that Christ is before your eyes, you 
know that the Good is not a Utopia. Man is capable of 
holiness, for Jesus has been perfect, like the Father in 
heaven. Doubtless, if Jesus is not man, wholly man, his 
holiness is of no worth to us; if it is the product of his na- 
ture, as a pleasant fruit grows necessarily on a good tree, he 
is not our brother, our model, our surety. But he was 
tempted like each of us, — not only on that day when, be- 
ginning his Messianic work, he had to choose between a 
political kingdom founded on success, and a spiritual king- 
dom which must lead to an ignominious death; but he was 
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tempted as truly on the day when, lifted on the cross by 
obedience to his Father, and to prove to men his ineffable 
love, he saw his apostles, those whom he had chosen to be 
the witnesses of his devotion, flee from him in fear, deny 
him, and, it might be, annul his work. His reason said to 
him then, that all these sufferings were useless, and the most 
fearful of temptations came to assail him in the form of a 
doubt. But it is to his Father that he complains of being 
abandoned by the Father. “My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” In doubting, he prayed, then he be- 
lieved, and the very failing of his natural force makes us 
see all the better his virtue. Ifa man has been able to 
resist such a trial, there is none from which, by the grace of 
God, we may not come forth triumphant. The victorious 
energy of the soul is more than a supposition of faith, more 
than an idea, — it is an historical fact. 

- Lastly, conscience, left to itself alone, was a rough and 
wearying schoolmaster, whose incessant reproaches gave 
you a kind of repugnance for the good. Christ, on the 
contrary, in whom the moral law was made flesh, in whom 
the light of conscience became personal, — Christ makes us 
love him, and makes us thus love the moral law, conscience, 
and, above all, God, whom he teaches us to call “our Father.” 
How sweet and majestic, how august and tender, this form 
of the Saviour! In his burning indignation, he will drive 
the traffickers from the temple; yet he takes the little ones 
in his arms. He has scourged the Pharisees in words 
ringing with a bitter irony; yet he consoles the robber, 
whom, in his torture, they have joined with him as a vile 
companion. Force and mildness, all that can win our souls, 
we find in him. How can we refrain from longing to be 
like him, — how from striving to imitate him,— how resist 
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Ah! my brethren, leave, leave abstract dogmas, and read 
the four Gospels. In these you will see how shines the love 
of God in Christ, you will breathe this air of sanctity which 
heals sin and gives eternal life, you will see the. heavens 
open, for you will see here “the will of God done on earth 
as it is done in heaven.” If Christendom is sick, if at times 
it seems not to know well what it believes or what it wants, 
it is because it has neglected its great treasure. Instead of 
bathing itself in the story of the Lord, it has preferred to 
venture in one knows not how many difficult subtilties. 
Thus, while some have made of Christianity a thorny and 
scholastic system, others have come to despise it, substitut- 
ing for it a cold admiration of reason and nature. Let us 
wish to look only upon the light incarnate in Christ, the 
real Christ, the Christ of history and not of speculation, the 
Christ of the Gospels and not the Christ of theologians. 
Brought into his presence, our conscience exclaims, like the 
Apostle, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 


REV. BARZILLAI FROST. 


_ We have: stated in former numbers of this Journal, that, 
in consequence of failing health, Mr. Frost had resigned his 
office as pastor of the First Church in Concord, had returned 
from a voyage to the Western Islands without any hope .of 
-recovery, and had gone tothe scene of his labors to breathe 
out his earthly life amidst those by whom he was beloved. 
His decline was gentle and protracted.’ Early on the morn- 
ing of December 8, 1858, he departed. 
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He was born in Effingham, N. H., June 18,1804. He 
was fitted for college at Exeter, N. H., entered the Sopho- 
more Class in Harvard University in 1827, and graduated 
in 1830. - He was Preceptor of Framingham Academy for - 
the two following years, and was subsequently Acting Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Harvard University, in place of 
Professor Farrar, thep in Europe. In 1835, he completed 
his studies at the Cambridge Divinity School. He was or- 
dained over the First Parish Church in Concord, as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Ezra Ripley, D.D., February 1, 1837. 


- The spring of 1856, and the winter of 1856 — 57, he passed 


at the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix. His pastoral 
relation ceased October 3, 1857. He sailed for Fayal 
November 24, 1857, and returned in the following August. 
He died, as we have already stated, December 8, 1858. 
At the funeral, December 10, the church was thronged by 
his late parishioners, and fellow-citizens of other religious 
societies. A sermon was preached by the editor of this 
Journal, who had been requested by the departed to render 
this service. The discourse has since been published, at the 
request of hearers, and we hope we may be pardoned for: 
reprinting the following extracts. 


‘*In college he was distinguished for proficiency in mathemat- 
ical studies, and these gave a peculiar bias and shape to his mind, 
Through life he concerned himself with those thoughts which he 
could apprehend with clearness and certainty. He knéw exactly 


_ the point where any subject shaded off into poetry, or sentiment, 


| or mysticism, and at that point he dropped it. And yet what he 


saw in the white light of truth was never to him a mere abstrac- 


tion; it was a living reality, clothed with flesh and blood, and 
vital with precious interests. Logic to prove the exact truth, and 


conscience to defend the exact right, — these were his tools, and 


he loved to use them. There are other passes like that ‘ North 


_ Bridge’ which has made this town so famous. They may be 
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found in all questions of polemics, and morals, and social reform. 
Our friend had the courage of the grandsires of this village. With 
his single but effective weapon he was ready to meet all the 
‘regulars,’ armed against the true and the right, that chose to 
‘oppose him; and hardly ever less certain was it, than in the his- 
torical example of your local annals, which party had to beat a 
retreat.’ 


‘Tt is now nearly twenty-two years since he was here ordained 
to the Gospel ministry, as colleague with the Rev. Dr. Ripley; 
and the hand that is now scattering these Jeaves on his grave 
offered to him the Fellowship of the Churches. . Time would fail 
me were I to take up in order all the topics which a review of his 
labors suggests; but I should be false to your expectations and 
wishes, and to the claims of this occasion, if I did not name a few 
points which call for special notice. - 

‘* Doubtless you all early felt that there was neither flexibility of 
voice, nor play of imagination, nor gush of emotion, to give him, 
as a preacher, that power to which other endowments fairly en- 
titled him. But there was among you all, from the first, that 
discriminating good-sense which knew what were really the best 
thmgs in a parish minister; and when you saw that it was a true 
man that stood in this pulpit, and brought to you the carefully 
prepared thoughts of a well-ordered and well-furnished mind, — 
one who through the week was diligent in your service, a guide 
of your schools, a counsellor at your firesides, a comforter at your 
sick and dying beds, — a man whom you always knew just where 
to find, on whose honor and good-sense you could rely, whose 
frank and decided convictions commanded respect, and whose 
strong character was daily lifting up this community to a higher 
tone, — you felt how much better were all these solid and ad- 
mirable qualities, than those flashy and showy elements of mere 
popular eloquence, 

“His preaching was remarkable for a feature which so uni- 
formly and prominently appeared, that any notice of his public 
ministrations would be signally deficient if it omitted allusion to 
it. He spoke as one haying authority. The historical argument 
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for Christianity, and that drawn from miracles, so completely con- 
vineed and satisfied his mind, that he was never like a judge who 
gives a doubtful and timid decision, but rather like one who knows 
what he affirms, and therefore utters himself with confidence. 
Time and time again had he reviewed these arguments, carefully 
examining one by one the multitude of points which they embrace, 
turning them over in a variety of lights, striking them all round 
to find if there was anywhere’a flaw, or whether they would give 
the ring of sound metal; and the result had made him sure that 
here was a trustworthy reliance, here was solid ground, away 
from which everything to him was vague, shadowy, uncertain, 
and divested of authority. Thus his positiveness was not of dog- 
matism, but of conviction, fortified on all sides, and resting on the 
everlasting rock. It imparted atone to all his preaching. The 
watchman here gave no uncertain sound. Ifsome did not sympa- 
thize fully with his way of stating the case, —if they felt that God 
had other methods also of commending his truth to human souls, 
and that it is the reception of that truth, and not the channel 
through which it comes, that is the one thing needful, — at least 
they could not but mark his faithfulness to his view of duty, 
and feel it to be a new argument for the divinity of the Word, 
that the more it is studied, in any of its aspects, the deeper and 
fuller is the tide of satisfaction and certainty which it brings into 
the soul. 

‘One service which he rendered to this Society can hardly be 
understood until we survey the distracted condition of many other 
parishes. The last twenty years have been singularly fruitful in 
questions in theology, politics, and reform, which have divided 
every village into zealous and contending parties, giving an em- 
phasized meaning, beyond almost any former controversies, to the 
words of the Saviour, —‘ The father’ shall be divided against the 
son, and the son against the father, and a man’s foes shall be of 
his own household.” We must accept the evil of the first-fruits 
of our quickened efforts at popular education, especially of the 
lectures and discussions of lyceums, that we may have the over- 
balancing good, while we hope that by and by more comprehen- 
sive ways of thinking will prevail. The immediate effect has 
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been to unsettle everything. What subject is there, hitherto re- 
garded as established and sacred, that has not been up for debate, 
perhaps been assailed and denounced? The period referred to 
has offered the greatest trial which our New England parishes 
have met. Every wind of doctrine has swept over them, tossing 
their tranquil surface into an angry sea, in which thousands con- 
cerning faith and conscience have made shipwreck. It was our 
friend’s care to secure for this parish a peaceful and safe anchor- 
age ; and when we saw him breasting these billows, and beating 
them back, protecting the ark of God your fathers built here, that 
it might not be shaken to pieces, but might ride in safety through 
the storm, how have we wished that other troubled waters hada 
like defence to break the surging waves? It was nota time to 
criticise the form or curve of the pier; you wanted first of all the 
immovable granite ; and years hence you will thank God that you 
had it, in the time of your need. 

s* No small part of his sturdy influence was wielded in other 
places than the pulpit; he was ready everywhere for an earnest 
talk, — in the streets, in the fields; and few had more ability or 
- more relish for an improvised discussion. And when he entered 

it, what a fire sparkled in his eyes, what energy of emphasis and 
gesticulation stamped his manner, and how immediately did his 
opponent see that there was nothing petty, narrow, or sélfish in 
the end he was aiming at, but something allied to great principles 
of truth and of right! His readiness and skill were early revealed 
to me by a little incident which I may name. In 1835 he visited 
‘the valley of the Kennebec, where I was then living, and, taking 
him in my chaise,’we rode to Waterville, to attend a college com- 
mencement. There had been some recent insubordination among 
the students, and fifteen or twenty of them were on the Green, 
addressing each other in loud and exciting words. Our friend 
immediately went among them, and replied to the first question 
he heard asked; a circle gathered around, a discussion ensued, in 
the course of which he gave the most direct, pointed lecture on 
the duties of college life. It was more salutary advice than the 
literary festivities of the week supplied, and all this within half . 
an hour after he entered the village a perfect stranger. ~I doubt 
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not that, if we were to explore these road-sides and field-sides of 
Concord, we might find many places which had served as extem- 
pore pulpits, where he had argued for the right, and expostulated 
against the wrong, and pleaded for the good, and thus proved-him- 
self to be a disciple of the Great Teacher by always being ‘ about 
his Father’s business.’ 

‘Jn all this he was greatly aided by an unfailing cheerfulness 
and healthiness of mind. He was not one of the gloomy, com- 
plaining, and mentally morbid ministers. It would, doubtless, be 
unkind to reflect upon those to whom the cup of life is not the 
cheering draught that it was to him. We must remember how 
many things there are to oppress a minister’s spirits. The con- 
tinual and wearing demand for intellectual exertion is not the 
hardest thing, even with him who maintains uninterrupted schol- 
arly habits. Much more trying is the strain upon his sensibili- 
_ ties; — the daily walk by dying- beds and open graves; the ne- 
cessity of sympathizing. with the feelings of a hundred families, 
among whom the allotments of Providence are sending in ever- 
changing succession the sunshine and the-cloud, and of making 
their joy or grief his own; and the perpetual consciousness of 
sustaining a relation involving the vast and momentous interests 
implied in those old-fashioned words which describe his office, — 
‘the care of souls.’ No wonder that so many ministers are first 
sad, then diseased, and then broken down. Few can stand in 
this lot, and meet fully its exposures and claims, and yet keep up ~ 
good heart and courage, Only they can do this who, while they 
see with clearness their responsibilities, see with equal clearness 
the limitations of those responsibilities, — the more difficult thing 
of the two. And yet this is indispensable to that mental health 
for which our friend was remarkable. He felt that, much as 
God had required of him, it was no more than he could do with a 
glad heart, and thus go on his course, as the Apostle says in the 
text, ‘ with joy.’ Everybody who approached him knew that 
his presence would reflect, not gloom, sadness, despondency, but 
light, hope, courage. It was good to be with him, and to work 
- with him. There was something contagious in his cheering 
spirit, and, if all ministers of the Gospel exhibited such an ex- 
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ample, would not many be attracted to a profession from which 
they are now repelled ? 

‘‘ Still more remarkable is it that his zeal in reforms never ap- 
peared to sour the sweet current of his feelings. Against intem- 
perance and slavery few were more warmly enlisted; but he saw 
that it is with the faculties of the soul as with those of the body, 
those grow strong which are most exercised; and if execration 
and scorn can prove us to be good, one might wonder why the 
Sermon on the Mount did not read, ‘ Cursed are those that covet; 
cursed are those who quarrel; cursed are those who oppress.’ 
In an age when the world was full of such sinners, Jesus would 
not to them direct the thoughts of his disciples, but to others, — 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the peacemakers, 
blessed are the merciful’; and he did this because to love is 
greater than to hate. I say not that our friend never showed in- 
dignation. His eye kindled, and his temper warmed, in the 
sharp reproval of wrong. But detestation had not worn in his 
soul one of those deep and broad channels in which are gathered 
all the juices of one’s nature, the waters of malignity flowing 
under the name of philanthropy. If his scorn for selfishness and 
oppression ever stirred up bitter waters in his soul, he soon cast 
into them a branch from the tree of Christian love; for he knew 
where the grace was that could repeat the old miracle of Marah.’’ 


*©To the events in the closing chapter of his life I can do no 
more than briefly allude. His voyage to the Western Islands, 
taking with him his wife and younger son; his rapid decline in a 
climate which, during the last year, was unusually cold and damp ; 
the awful cloud that suddenly crossed his path, dropping the most 
bitter anguish that had ever been mingled in his cup; the em- 
barkation for the return voyage, with its two coffins, one contain- 
ing all that was mortal of the bright and loved boy, the other 
thoughtfully provided for his own daily expected end; the arrival 
in Boston, under a prostration which seemed to preclude all hope 
of his ever seeing his own loved Concord again; the subsequent 
rallying of strength, permitting him to come here to greet once 
more those he loved, to get sight of this church, to rejoice that 
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the work he laid down had been successfully taken up, to select a 
spot for his burial, and to make his sick-room, at the house of his 
beloved physician, a scene of the tenderest and holiest lessons ; — 
on these points I must not dwell. I must remember the feelings 
of some who are listening to my words. For.their and for our 
comfort and strength, let us not forget the spirit with which he 
went through all, and submitted to all, and bore up under all, and 
amid all had courage and hope. It is so easy to speak words 
about belief in God, and God’s* goodness, and God’s kind and 
providential care, and about a Saviour’s sweet and heavenly 
promises, and ministers have so many words to say on these sub- 
jects, that it is sometimes asked, Do they know more than the 
words? are they acquainted with the things themselves? You 
all know whether he was acquainted with the things themselves, 
— whether God’s presence was a mere phrase, or was to his 
soul a reality, — whether submission, and trust, and the hope of 
heaven through the mercy that is in Christ Jesus, and the peace 
of God that passeth al] understanding, were to him names only, 
or the most assured and vital facts. Day by day, as his strength 
waned, you saw in those dark and deep-set eyes a light shining 
brighter and brighter, —a foregleam, as you knew, of that world 
on which his faith serenely rested. A short time since, in my 
last interview with him, when I spoke to him of a common friend 
who I said would love him as long as he lived, ‘I hope so, for I 
am to live for ever,’ said he, witha smile as of one who had al- 
ready passed from death unto life. It was the privilege of his 
decline to be, for the most part, free from pain, and to possess the 
undisturbed exercise of his faculties, so that, to the very last, he 
manifested his characteristic thoughtfulness for others, his desire 
to leave good impressions on the minds of aJ] whom he could in- 
fluence, and his gratitude for innumerable kindnesses, both from 
his former people and from those of other parishes and of other 
towns. Thus all his appointed time he waited, patiently and 
hopefully, till his change came.’ 
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Tue gradually failing health of this accomplished divine, 


_ and venerated father, had for some time foreshadowed an 


event which took place on the second day of January last, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He ‘was permitted to 
welcome the light of the year in which, had he lived a few 
months longer, he would have celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination; but on the first Sabbath of that 
year he was taken to that eternal Sabbath which remains 
for the people of God. 

For many years, by his learning, eloquence, rich and in- 
spiring conversation, and high personal character, he stood 
in the front rank of the liberal clergy of New England. He 
would have exerted a more widely acknowledged influence, 
but for a modesty which shrank from any exercise of his 
powers save in his own pulpit. ~Probably no other instance 
can be named where a preacher of his gifts appeared so sel- 
dom on public occasions. Invitations of all kinds crowded 
around him, till frequent and decided refusals made it 
evident that he could not be drawn from his one chosen 
walk of duty. For the same reason, but few of his manu- 
scripts were ever given to the press. An occasional sermon 
or two, and his little school treatise on Natural Theology, 
comprise the brief list of his publications. It is understood 
that he left a more elaborate work in an advanced state of 
preparation, indeed partly printed; and under the title of 
“ Hore Evangelice ” we may expect a work of rare afflu- — 
ence of thought, and of the profoundest religious spirit. 

Young clergymen who never met Dr. Nichols find it dif- 
ficult to account for the enthusiasm with which their elder 
brethren often spoke of him. The best explanation they 
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could have received would have been the privilege of a 
chance interview with that venerated man. We have occa- 
sionally conversed with those.who have enjoyed such an in- 
terview. We remember one who told us that he passed a 
day with him at Nahant, and ‘that, as they walked back and 
forth on the corridors, he was talking all the while about St. 
Paul, with a beauty of diction, a richness of thought, an 
animation and sweetness of manner, which seemed more 
like inspiration than any human attainment. We remem- 
ber another, who told us that he once spent an evening with 
him at his house, and the conversation fell upon architecture ; 
and the admiration of the listener was divided between the 
stores of vast learning and evidences of the highest cultivat- 
ed taste that were opened to him, and the unaffected sim- 
plicity and modesty with which they were disclosed. So 
we might speak of many other interviews, for some of 
which we might draw on our own personal recollections. 
To a noble form and commanding presence, Dr. Nichols 
added courtly manners, unusually varied attainments in 
learning, a quick sympathy with most objects of scientific, 
literary, and artistic interest, a profound religious sensibility, 
and conversational powers which have rarely ever been 
more winning and instructive. His preaching rose at times 
to the loftiest height of eloquence, but was frequently meta- 
physical and obscure. 

His name has been a tower of strength to the denomina- 
tion to which he was allied. Years ago it fell to our lot to 
visit most of the towns and backwoods settlements in the 
- State of Maine ; and we could not but mark what a charac- 
ter was at once everywhere given to any proposed Unita- 
rian moyement, by a reference to the name of Dr. Nichols 
of Portland. For eight years, beginning with 1837, he was 
President of the American Unitarian Association, succeed- 
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ing Rey. Dr. Channing in that office, which he resigned to 
Judge Story.. We shall not soon forget words of encourage- 
ment which he addressed to us not long ago, designed to 
cheer us on in our labors, for objects which, he said, had 
‘ long been near his heart; and among the great number of 
distinguished minds that have held our Unitarian faith clear- 
ly, strongly, and with a growing attachment to the end, 
must now be added that of this honored servant of God. 

For the convenience of future reference, we insert the 
chief dates in the events of his life. He was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., July 5, 1784; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1802; was a tutor in the same from 1805 to 
1809; was ordained pastor of the First Church, Portland, 
June 7, 1809; was the sole pastor of the church till the 
settlement of a colleague, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, in 1855; 
and died at Cambridge, January 2, 1859. 

Several beautiful and touching discourses have been de- 
livered upon his death: — one by his colleague, on the 
Sunday following that event, showing the highest appreci- 
ation of the many and rare excellences of one with whom 
it was his privilege to be associated; another by Rey. Mr. 
Bartol of Boston, a son of the First Church in Portland, 
who has always cherished the profoundest gratitude for 
the invaluable influences which Dr. Nichols has exerted 
over his mind; and still a third by Rev. Dr. Peabody of 
Portsmouth, who preached the sermon at the obsequies in 
Portland. 

Dr. Peabody’s sermon has been published, and we quote — 
from it the following paragraphs, relating to the mental and 
ministerial characteristics of the departed. . 


** Our departed friend and father was rarely endowed by nature. 
His mind was unsurpassed in vigor, penetration, and working — 
power. His childhood and youth were grave, studious, and re- 
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flective. In a college class numbering an unusual array of emi- 
nent names, he was second to none in grasp of intellect, and in 
the successful pursuit of the higher branches of a liberal educa- 
tion. He distinguished himself as a mathematician: as a tutor in 
that department, he spent several years in the University ; and he 
retained ever afterward a strong interest in the subjects and pro- 
cesses of mathematical investigation. But the realm of metaphys- 
ical and ethical truth possessed a superior attraction for him ; and, 
in this elevated region of thought, he moved’ through life with a 
keen vision and a firm tread, most familiar with the profoundest 
themes, most at home where ordinary minds are strangers and 
aliens. While this was his favorite field of study and reflection, 
it is hard to say in what department of liberal culture he was not 
among the foremost. A diligent student for his lifetime, with a 
mind always open and hospitable, with a vividness of apprehen- 
sion which years had not impaired, with a love of learning as en- 
thusiastic in age as in youth, and with a memory of marvellous 
capacity, he permitted no branch of knowledge to elude his re- 
search. You could hardly name a subject in which he seemed 
not an adept, a new discovery or speculation with whose processes 
and details he was not conversant, or a phasis of scientific thought 
which had not passed under his cognizance. 

‘s But we most love to dwell upon the unreserved, life-long 
religious consecration of his noble intellect, and his large and 
yaried attainments. The religious element in his character 
seemed to absorb and assimilate all else into its own substance. 
He was devout*with all his mind, no less than with all his heart. 
No man ever shrank more than he did from the ostentation of 
piety; yet no one could have heard him converse on any topic of 
science, art, or literature, without perceiving that its Godward 
aspects and relations were uppermost in his mind ; that, whatever 
might be the theme of his inquiry, he was tracking the footprints 
or searching into the thoughts of the Most High; that his medita- 
tions on a mathematical law, or a. fine picture, or a new fact in 
natural history, or a dark problem in intellectual philosophy, were 
but a varied form of adoration, praise, or prayer. Never have I 
known one who seemed so constantly filled, energized, and elevat- 
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ed by vast and glowing views of the majesty, power, wisdom, and 
love of the Creator. In listening to his eloquent discourse on 
some topic of what is called secular learning, it has often seemed 
tome as if I were hearing some grand cathedral anthem, every 
note laden with the incense of worship. P 

‘¢ With such a mind and such resources thus sanctified, he could 
not but have been an efficient and impressive preacher. In weight 
and depth of thought, in the range of subjects and illustrations, in 
the mastery of fitting words, in the command of rich and vivid 
imagery, in profound seriousness and earnestness, in the power of 
arousing the vigorous action of the strongest minds, of instructing ~ 
the wisest, and of furthering simultaneously the intellectual and 
the spiritual culture of the ingenuous and truth-loving, he can have 
had few equals, no superiors. His sermons were, indeed, too full 
of condensed thought and of closely riveted chains of argument for 
the careléss hearer. He demanded, and he richly rewarded, unin- 
termitted and rapt attention. His style has often reminded me of 
St. Paul’s, in its union of cogent logic and fervent devotion, in its 
power of vitalizing argument by appeal to the heart and conscience, 
in its aiming with the same stroke at the intellect and the affec- 
tions, and in those wonderful digressions in which the main subject 
is not departed from, but is opened out in new and unexpected 
bearings and relations, and from which the return is made with 
more than redoubled force of conviction to the leading head of 
discourse. 

‘* All who knew him must have remarked in his preaching, and 
equally in his conversation, the union —in_ our times too seldom 
witnessed — of bold thought and lowly reverence ; of free specu- 
lation and childlike docility; of the independence which could 
eall no man master, and implicit trust in the infallibility of the 
Teacher from heaven; of the commanding intellect which made 
all within its influence his pupils, and the simple, open-hearted 

- receptivity with which he loved to sit at the feet of Jesus. In 
his mind, and his treatment of truth in every department, all 
science and learning, like the wise men from the East, brought . 
gifts and paid tribute to the child of Bethlehem ; while revelation — 
shed light from the throne of God on all else that could be 
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Known or reasoned upon, enunciated the comprehensive laws and 
underlying principles of science, struck the key-note of hopeful 
speculation, opened the path of successful research, and was the 
source and sum of all wisdom. It was thus that he saw and 
preached Christ in all, and all in Christ. 

‘* The traits which I have named as belonging to his sermons 
were no less manifest in his social intercourse, in which he 
preached at least as eloquently and powerfully as from the pul- 
pit. His sacred commission from his divine Master was never 
forgotten, or, I would rather say, never thought of, so naturally 
and with so modest grace sat the priestly robes upon him; but 
they were never laid aside. No man could have been less will- 
ing to assume aught on the score of his profession; but the char- 
acteristics of the Christian minister were ingrained, and constitut- 
ed his personality : he could not but preach Christ. In the ordinary 
flow of his conversation, how often have we seen his countenance 
ilJumined with a light not of earth, eye and brow radiant with the 
glory of the great thoughts to which he gave utterance, while to 
us who listened it was as if an angel spake! ”’ 


We cannot withhold one other quotation, descriptive of 
the last days of the life of Dr. Nichols. zs 


“ Our friend’s last days were in beautiful harmony with his 
life. Except at rare and brief intervals, his mind retained to the 
close its unabated vigor, and its undiminished clearness of vision. 
It was but a few days before his departure that he spoke of the 
consciousness of a spiritual nature entire in all its powers, affec- 
tions, and’ memories, while its frail tenement was so wasted and 
shattered, as a fresh and glorious confirmation to himof the soul’s 
independence on things seen, and its essential immortality. On — 
Christmas morning, though unable to rise from his bed, he led, 
for the last time, the worship of his family ; and those present 
can never forget the blended lowliness and grandeur, the deep 


_ self-abasement and glowing gratitude, with which he poured 


forth thanks and praises for the divine love made incarnate in 
Bethlehem, and for the hope, so soon to be realized for him, of 
going to the Saviour who had ‘first come down to us. The last 
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weeks of his life were a period of unintermitted and severe suffer- 
ing, but of entire resignation and sweet peace. Christ and re- 
deeming mercy were his perpetual themes. Pictures of the Saviour 
that he had long loved to look upon were constantly at his side; 
and the dear name was ever on his lips. With that humility 
which had always been his, but which seemed to deepen as he - 
drew nearer the throne of the Eternal, he disclaimed the kind ex- 
pressions with which friends alluded to his influence and services 
in the cause of his divine Master, and would say, ‘Oh! I have 
done nothing but through Christ ; it is all his love; my depend- 
ence is on him alone.’ Thus sustained, hand in hand with Him 
who hath abolished death, he trod with unfaltering step the valley 
of the shadow; murmured, with the last movement of his lips, 
‘Tt is all well’ ; and fell asleep in Jesus.’ 


REV. ABIEL ABBOT, D.D. 


We have to record still another death which has taken 
place in the Unitarian ministry during the last quarter. 
Rev. Dr. Abbot died at West Cambridge, at the house of 
his grandson, Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith, on the 31st of 
January last, in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 

Remarkable through his whole life for his quiet tastes 
and simple habits, his later years especially have been 
passed altogether withdrawn from the world, and hardly 
was his existence known save by the little circle that rev- 
erenced him as one of the best examples of a sincere and 
truthful man, and as a patriarch who connected us with 
those who acted their part*two and three generations ago. 

He was born in Wilton, N. H., December 14, 1765. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 1787, with the honor 
of distinguished scholarship in a class of which John Quincy 
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Adams, Judges Cranch and Putnam, and Rev. Dr. T. M. 
Harris, were members. While a teacher in Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, and a Tutor in Harvard University, he 
was pursuing his studies for the ministry, and was ordained 
-in Coventry, Connecticut, October 28th, 1795. His minis- 
try here was remarkable for his connection with two young 
men, whose talents he discerned, and whose education he en- 
couraged, one of whom, graduating at Yale in 1815, has since 
distinguished himself as the Rey. Dr. Sprague of Albany, 
while the other, graduating from Harvard the same year, 
has rendered the important services to the public which 
are associated with the name of President Sparks. Both 
gentlemen retained the most affectionate veneration for the 
Coventry minister to the day of his death. 

For fifteen years he was pastor of a society that lived in 
great harmony and peace, and “he conducted himself,” as 
was stated by a committee of the society, “with such pru- 
dence, affection, honesty, and fidelity among us, as greatly 
to endear himself to us and to our families.” In 1811 he 
was summoned before the Consociation of Tolland County, 
to answer to the following charges: “That he, the Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, does neither preach nor believe the doctrine 
of the sacred Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the Godhead ; — that he does neither preach nor believe in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, that he is both God and man 
united in the person of Mediator;—that he does neither 
preach nor believe the doctrine of the atonement made for 
sin by the blood of Christ, and of the justification of sinners 
by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, and received 
by faith in him.” 

In a paper drawn up with signal ability and most admira- 
ble calmness and courtesy, the pastor declared “his sincere 
persuasion that he was not amenable to the Consociation ; 
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and therefore, in the presence of God, he solemnly protested 
against the authority of this council to sit in judgment upon 
the complaint of this church.” The grounds upon which he 
based his decision were these three: — that no offer of a 
mutual council had been tendered to him, which in all - 
ecclesiastical usage was the first step to be taken; that the 
society of which he was pastor was an independent body, 
and had no record or memory of the slightest connéction 
with the Consociation ; and that councils had no authority in 
matters of faith, the Lord Jesus Christ being the sole head 
of his Church, and all his disciples brethren. The society 
also sent in a separate and urgent protest, solemnly denying 
the right of any body assuming to be the Consociation of 
Tolland County to meddle in their affairs. 

The Consociation, however, proceeded to declare that 
they felt “themselves required by Jesus Christ, the great 
God and Saviour, on the peril of being judged unfaithful to 
him, to his Church, and the best interest of the Society in 
this place, to declare, and they hereby declare, that the 
ministerial relation between the Rev. Abiel Abbot and the 
First Church of Christ in Coventry ought to be, and is, dis- 
solved. And they do hereby also revoke the commission 
given to him by his ordination to preach the Gospel and 
administer the ordinances of the same.” 

Mr. Abbot regarded himself as unaffected by this decis- 
ion, and held that the Consociation clearly had no power to 
revoke a commission which it never gave. He accordingly 
continued to minister to the Society. But believing that 
its best interests would be promoted by a reference of the 
whole case to a mutual council, the Society and the pastor 
agreed upon a list of churches that should be invited to 
counsel them by pastors and delegates. 

The names of the members of this mutual council bring 
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up to our minds some of the most honored men of a former 
day, — Dr. Lathrop of Boston, Dr. Reed of Bridgewater, 
Dr. Porter of Roxbury, Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, Dr. 
Thayer of Lancaster. In the result they published, we 
mark the expression of “the extreme reluctance with which 
they are constrained to give an opinion which will militate 
with the result of the venerable council composed of elders 
and messengers of the churches of Tolland County,” and 
their declaration that they “did not cross the line of their 
State with an inclination to oppose themselves to their Chris- 
tian brethren in Connecticut, but, as they trust, in the spirit 
of that Gospel which has made charity the distinguishing 
mark of its disciples.’ They proceed to approve and 
substantiate all the positions taken by the pastor in his 
paper submitted to the pretended Consociation; but inas- 
much as the existing divisions “render it highly improb- 
able that the end of the Christian ministry can in future 
be promoted by the official labors of Mr. Abbot” in that 
place, they recommend a dissolution of the relation, in “ the 

~ hope that this act of Christian condescension of the majority 
to the ardent wishes of the minority, will be the means to 
restore their former harmony and love, and that in the 
spirit of mutual forbearance and charity they will be united 
in a minister by whom they may all be edified.” 

Mr. Abbot’s relation to the society in Coventry was ter- 
minated. We do not know what effect this had upon the 
religious interests of that town; the effect it had upon Mr. 
Abbot is described by Dr. Morison, in his brief address at 
Dr. Abbot’s funeral: “The most tender and sacred as- 
sociations were broken up. ‘The hopes and labors of a 
lifetime were suddenly disappointed. This was the one 
bitter trial which he was called to bear, and which he could 

. never speak of without emotion.” — 
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We have given more space than we intended to this in- 
cident in the life of Mr. Abbot; but we have thought that 
. it is not without instruction, if it reminds us of those struggles 
by which our right of free inquiry and private judgment 
was asserted and maintained. 

In the September following his dismission, Mr. Abbot 
was appointed Principal of Dummer Academy in Newbury, 
an office he held for several years. In 1827 he was in- 
stalled pastor of the Unitarian Society in Peterborough, 
N. H. In 1829 he published a history of the town of An- 
dover. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on him by Harvard College in 1838. When the 
infirmities of age increased upon him, he resigned his pas- 
toral charge, and the last years of his life were passed in 
the quiet parsonage of his grandson. A more serene and 
happy old age is rarely witnessed, and those who beheld it 
will not soon forget his clear mind, his well-supplied stores 
of information, his quiet humor, and his firm and cheerful 
religious trust. At the time of his death he was the only 
survivor of his Class, and the oldest living graduate of Har- 
vard College. His funeral was largely attended by those 
advanced in life, who had honored him as an aged man 
when they were young; and a beautiful and just tribute 
to his memory was paid by Rey. Dr. Morison of Milton, to 
which we have already referred, with whose words we will 
close this notice : — 

“The gracious, the benignant, the saintly old man, — 
how bravely he bore himself! how he rejoiced in his old 
age! How he wore it as a crown of thankfulness, while to 
us it seemed a crown of virtue and of honor! How he felt, 
not its consolations or its comforts, but its pleasures and its 
mercies, to the last, — never losing his relish for the simple 
enjoyments of nature, or his taste for the studies which had 
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been the delight of his youth, and which unfolded to him, 
with ever-increasing beauty, the promises, the character, 
and the love of God in Jesus Christ.” 


ORTHODOX INTERPRETERS. — BARNES. 


~OvurR brethren who bear the name of “Orthodox” will 
not blame, but thank us, for making known their interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, whether from our pulpits or through our 
periodicals. Would it not be well, in all justice and fair- 
ness, to offer our readers occasionally some of these inter- 
pretations which differ most from our own, that we may 
know not only what others believe, but on what authority 
they build it? For we all acknowledge the authority of the 
Scriptures. Or, if in these days of difference and enormous 
individualism I must speak for myself and for no other, I 
regard as absolute authority, in matters of religion, the 
Christian Scriptures. Whatever they clearly teach, accord- 
ing to the best lights I can bring to them, or bring out of 
them, that I accept and believe as far as God has given 
me the capacity of believing. He has not given me the 
eapacity of believing that he ever contradicts himself, nor 
the power of accepting two opposite statements, nor yet 
the power of doing violence to the reason and affections 
which he has created within me. But I admit that my 
reason and affections, being necessarily fashioned in part by 
education and life, may not be all that God made them or 
designed them to be, and therefore may mislead’ me in my 
interpretation of his word; and if that word, fairly con- 
strued, does teach even that which I cannot wholly com- 
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prehend, or reconcile with all other teaching and truth, i 
will not reject the word, or force it to say what I believe: 
. I will rather suspend judgment, and wait for further light. 
You must not ask me, however, to say I “believe” that 
which I do not understand at all, for that would be a lie; 
which a God of truth will neither require nor accept. Men 
deceive themselves, or deceive others, when they declare 
their belief of an unintelligible proposition. ‘They may say 
what they. will about it, the thing is simply impossible. 
The old Fathers may cry, ‘‘ Credo, quia impossibile est”; 
and Dr. Adams may quote, as in his Pitts Street Chapel 
lecture, the witty Bishop, who told the man his creed would 
be very short, if he believed no more than he could under- 
stand. It is playing with words, and our friends should stop 
such play, unless in sport. Neither the Fathers, nor Dr. 
Adams, nor anybody else, ever believed a proposition of which 
they did not know the meaning. They may accept such a 
proposition, i. e. they may not disbelieve or reject it, but ad- 
mit that it may be true. This we all do. We all believe 
there are mysteries, as the very being of God and the life 
of man; but to say we believe that which constitutes the 
mystery, is to say it is no mystery. Why will Christian 
teachers trifle with their own minds, or those of their hearers? 

The trite charge, that we as a denomination exalt reason 
above revelation, has little foundation, and less sense. If 
they who bring the charge will tell us how we are to 
know what is revelation, except by the exercise of reason, 
— how we are to read it, understand it, apply it, or render 
in return that which God asks, a “reasonable service,’ — 
we shall be better able to comprehend their own view of the 
office of that faculty, which the inspiration of the Almighty 
has given, and without which man is not man,— not sane, 
free, or accountable. We confess our surprise and sorrow, 
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not as sectarians, but as Christians, to see the manner in 
which many, if we may not say most, of the orthodox com- 
mentators and interpreters of Scripture use their own reason, 
and that of their readers or hearers. And we will frankly 
show what we mean by citing a few illustrations. 

Take, first, Barnes’s Commentary. Its eleven volumes 
have stood upon our shelves since their first appearance, 
and have been frequently consulted, often with pleasure and 
profit. They evince great labor, carefulness, intelligent 
reverence, and for the most part a spirit of moderation 
and fairness, on dark and disputed passages. Where our 
common version is clearly wrong, Barnes admits it, even 
if it takes from Trinitarians an argument used by many. 
Thus, in two passages, Acts vii. 45 and Hebrews iv. 8, he 
says that the word “Jesus,” connected with the ancient 
Israelites, should be “ Joshua.” And in that same chapter of 
the Acts, where the martyr Stephen is described in our ver- 
sion as “calling upon God,” this interpreter says distinctly, 
“The word God is not in the original, and should not have 
been in the translation.” To be sure, no great credit is due 
to any one for admitting that our italicized words are no 
part of ‘the true text, as they are so marked purposely to. 
indicate it. Yet we fear that this common honesty is not 
universal among religious interpreters and teachers. We 
are compelled by facts to doubt whether all Sunday-school 
classes, or all congregations, are told of this essential rule 
in reading the Scriptures. That excessive fear of impair- 
ing the respect for the Bible comes in to prevent the 
admission of known facts and fundamental principles of 
interpretation. 

There is another case in the book of Acts, where Barnes 
alters the common version, and substitutes another, to the 
loss of an argument or proof-text often used. Instead of 
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the rendering, “the church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood,” it is here frankly stated that 
“the most ancient manuscripts, and the best, read the church 
of the Lord, and this probably was the genuine text.” This, 
again, is not a great admission, in view of the numerous 
authorities for it, but very recent controversies show us that 
it is still a concession. 

There are other instances in which this commentator 
throws out controverted passages, which many of his name 
still strive to retain, — as the famous text of the three heaven- 
ly witnesses, 1 John v. 7, which is here rejected altogether, as 
“not a genuine portion of the inspired writings.” . It makes 
one sad to think, that even in this case, with all the accumu- 
lated weight of testimony against this verse, it is still read 
and defended by some professed scholars, and most ordinary 
preachers. It would be sadder to find, as possibly we should 
find, that very few parents in any orthodox society, perhaps 
no teachers in any of their Sunday schools, tell their chil- 
dren that this passage is spurious, or correct them if they 
hear it quoted. Of course we do not know the fact, and 
may be unjust in expressing the suspicion. But such are 
the baneful effects of an hereditary belief in the verbal 
infallibility of the Scriptures, and such the blind, mistaken 
reverence for the letter, beside the attachment to doctrine 
and system, that it seems almost impossible for the indoc- 
trinated to let go of anything which is to them a part of a 
revered whole. This seems to us the most charitable con- 
struction of that which would otherwise be virtual infidelity 
to the Word of God and the cause of truth. Barnes has 
said in one connection, and we wish his friends would carry 
out the sentiment: “There is no one thing in which the 
theology of the books needs a more thorough reformation, 
than in adaptation to the maxims of common sense.” 
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But we are constrained, in justice to truth, to turn to a 
less favorable aspect of Barnes’s logic, if we may not. say his 
fairness as an interpreter. We have not the slightest idea 
that he would consciously, or without great regret, argue 
unfairly, or lead a single mind to false constructions of the 
divine word. But system and habit have a power over the 
very faculties of the mind and clearness of vision. We all 
say and know it is so in the case of unbelievers; and we 
can hardly hope to escape a similar influence, in matters of 
faith, and anxiety to set ourselves right. 

What better explanation can be given of the fact, that, 
in commenting on the similar passages in the fifth and tenth 
chapters of John’s Gospel, pertaining to the charge of 
“blasphemy” against our Saviour, Mr. Barnes alleges that 
Christ does not disclaim, but owns and confirms, the allega- 
tion of making himself God, or equal with God! We need 
not adduce the particulars, but we ask our readers to study 
the passages again (John y. 18, 19, x. 30-36), and say, 
first, whether Christ does not simply call himself the “Son 
of God” in both instances, and, secondly, does not repel 
the charge of making himself “equal with God,” in terms 
as explicit and absolute as any that the language contains. 
We are ashamed to argue the matter, or quote the familiar, 
indisputable words. It passes our comprehension, how any 
man of intelligence and known honesty, any one, especially, 
assuming the responsibility, as a minister of Christ, of in- 
terpreting his words to the world, can say that in the tenth 
chapter of the Gospel of John there is anything authoriz- 
ing the assertion that the name “Son of God,” as Christ 
used it, implies “equality with God,’ “and shows con- 
clusively that he meant to be understood as claiming to be 
equal with God.” ‘The power of system and prepossession 
may modify our accountableness in the sight of God; alas 
for us, if it do not! 
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In the Epistle to the Hebrews there is a passage which 
has been often quoted, and is still very confidently cited, in 
proof of the Calvinistic view of the Atonement, — “ With- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission.” Paying little 
regard to the connection, it is assumed that this passage 
refers_to Christ’s sacrifice, and sustains a special view of 
that sacrifice; and every reader or hearer who holds that 
view is left to infer, by the manner in which commentators 
and preachers use the passage, that it not only favors, but 
proves, this same doctrine. Just as when it is said, “ Who- 
soever believeth not shall be damned,” it is inferred, and 
men are emboldened in the inference, that the word “be- 
lieveth” refers to their own belief, and no other. Of this 
kind of interpreting and teaching, there has been too much; 
and we are always sorry to find it, especially in those whose 
culture and general fairness lead us to expect a higher and 
broader style of exposition. To our great surprise, Mr. 
Barnes carries it to an extreme. Any one who reads even 
the one verse in which the language occurs (Heb. ix. 22), 
must see that it is a description of a part of the Mosaic 
ritual: “ Almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood is no remission.” 
Now, to assume that this refers, typically and literally too, 
to the actual blood of Christ, — to assert that, except by the 
application of that blood to the sinner, and also to God’s 
eternal law, no man ever was, ever will be, ever can be, 
purged and saved, — seems to us the height at once of bold- 
ness and fallacy. Hear our commentator, who speaks thus 
in ¢talics, as laying down a universal and unalterable law : 
“Tt is universally true, that sin never has been and- never 
will be forgiven, except in connection with, and in virtue of, 
the shedding of blood.” And again: “There is not the 
slightest evidence that any man has ever been pardoned, 
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except through the blood shed for the remission of sins.” 
How can mortal man bring himself to venture such asser- 
tions? Is he omniscient? Does he see the heart of God 
and the heart of every man whom God has forgiven? It 
is monstrous,.even as logic. How would he proceed to 
prove that no single member of the human family “has ever 
had the slightest evidence of pardoned sin, except through 
the blood of expiation”? The ignorant or careless reader is 
left to infer that it is all taught, and sufficiently proved, by 
the passage quoted: “ Without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission.” Most firmly do we believe, as is said in 
that same chapter, that the blood of Christ, shed freely for 
the sinner, is to “ purge the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God,” showing that it is a moral power, a 
spiritual cleansing in man himself, instead of a change in 
God. 

We adduce but one other case of singular commentary. 
Remarking on the question of the Jews in Matthew xiii. 55, 
“Ts not this the carpenter’s son?” Mr. Barnes thus writes 
and italicizes: “The infidel sneers at the idea, that He 
that made the worlds should live thirty years in humble life, » 
as a poor and unknown mechanic. Yet the same infidel 
will loudly praise Peter the Great of Russia, because he 
laid aside his imperial dignity, and entered the British 
service as a ship-carpenter, that he might learn the art of 
building a navy. Was the purpose of Peter of more im- 
portance than that of the Son of God? If Peter, the heir 
to the throne of the Czars, might leave his elevated rank, 
and descend to a humble employment, and secure by it the 
applause of the world, why might not the King of kings for 
an infinitely higher object?” When we first read this, we 
could scarcely believe our own eyes. Such a parallel, such 


_ a conception of God, and such argument, may be left without 
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Let none suppose that we offer these instances as fair 
exponents of Mr. Barnes’s Commentary. ‘They are excep- 
tions rather, and serve only to show to what dangers the 
mind is subjected by the force of system. Possibly the 
same or similar weaknesses could be found in» writers of our 
own... This does not lessen the evil. Let it be exposed, 
wherever it exists. We may attempt hereafter to show 
indications of it in other men,—aiming.only to elucidate 
sound principles of interpretation. 

H. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


As we had no room in the last Journal for extracts from 
the letters of our missionary in India, we have a large pack- 
age from which to ‘cull our selections for this number. A 
more faithful correspondent cannot be found. It is now 
niore than four years since he sailed from Boston, and his 

-letters have arrived nearly one for every fortnight. They 
_ have scarcely ever been less than two sheets each, and have 
been a transcript of what has daily passed under his eyes. 
No doubt all our readers feel under many obligations to 
him for much valuable information he has supplied. For 
ourselves, we have beén aware from the first that no small 
share of the favor which our little periodical has met has 
been in consequence of the interest in this correspondence. 
To ourselves individually it has been a pleasure we have 
highly enjoyed, to be in the receipt of communications which 
have always brought expressions of kindly fraternal affec- 
tion. We reciprocate all such feelings with the utmost sin- 
cerity ; and if we never have another opportunity to thank 
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our brother publicly for his faithfulness and kindness, we 
may here assure him that these four years’ correspondence 
have created ties which will not soon be forgotten. 

In one of his late letters he writes as follows, about the 
Mahometan population of India : — 


‘Our friends and yourself may have thought it strange that I 
have so seldom spoken of the Mahometans. It is sad indeed to 
find how little they care for knowledge, or for progress of any 
kind. Their name for a high school is ‘ Madrissa’ ; and ‘ The 
Madrissa’ is closed which government opened for them, years 

. ago, in Calcutta, side by side with the ‘ Hindoo College ’— now 
‘Presidency College’ —for Hindoos. They so strenuously re- 
fused that instruction at the hands of Christians which the 
Hindoos eagerly accept, that the Hindoos are decidedly in ad- 
vance of the Moslems all over India. Happily, there are a few 
exceptions to this fact, and these show a strength of character to 
which the Hindoos will hardly attain for some generations. 

“< We are now at the height of the greatest of the annual re- 
ligious celebrations of the disciples of Mahomet. It bears the 
name (‘ Muharrem’) of the month in which it occurs. Its chief 
element is mourning. Its business is weeping and sorrow. We 

are too apt to set down the Asiatic as cruel and destitute of feel- 
ing. learly received this impression from the Asian custom of 
hiring mourners to weep at a funeral, as illustrated in our Say- 
iour’s being ‘laughed to scorn,’ in presence of a corpse, by 
‘mourners,’ for saying, ‘The maiden is not dead, but sleepeth.”” 
How anybody could laugh at such a time was always a puzzle to 
me. It painfully confounded the house of mourning with the 

house of feasting. Deep feeling does not, in fact, exist here. 

Three years’ residence in Asia is time enough to convince one 

that the Asians are but children in the bodies of men. Men with 
beards, in this region, not only fly kites and spin tops and play 
marbles in the street, as school-boys do in Boston, but they 
_ balance both sides of that market-place picture in the Gospel, — 
© We piped to you, and you have not danced ; we have mourned to 
you, and you have not lamented.’ The enjoyment of ]amentation is 
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the luxury of the Muharrem. While I write, ‘ the mourners’ go 
about the streets by hundreds and thousands. Booths, sweet- 
meats, toys, showy banners, and gayly-decked ‘ weepers,’ with 
drum and cymbals in ‘ sadly’ lengthened processions, clog every 
avenue which the city police allow them to enter. I see them on 
their winding way, turn which way I will. Every here and 
thereone meets, in the ‘Dead March’ processions, riderless 
steeds, caparisoned with barbaric pearl and gold, emerald and 
silver, ribbons and rubies, to the value of thousands of dollars, for 
the gear of a single beast. O the melancholy waste of wealth, 
in this infantine portion of the earth! Following Dhul-Dhull (for 
so is named the horse of the martyred Hosein), one sees squads 
of stout fellows with bared breasts, which they slap in practised 
unison to the tune, and cry, ‘ Hai Hassan! Hai Hosein!’ till the 
ear wearies of the sound. Remembering how far the best ‘ Good 
Friday’ celebrations of the Roman Catholics of Baltimore, and 
even of Rome, fall behind their ideal of the Stabat Mater and 
the Via Dolorosa, I naturally pardon something, nay, a great 
deal, to the spirtt of mourning which our Mahometan brothers, 
as we see, ‘can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.’ Let us 
believe that there are souls here and there among them who are © 
the better for it, — certainly less selfish than they would be without 
it, though so far, far away from the consummation implied in the 
sacred words, ‘ Blessed are they that mourn.’ If not in all the 
Mussulman festivals, yet surely in this of the Muharrem, we may 
see elements which shall one day be turned to holy and happy 
account, i. e. if we do our duty. Jews, Mahometans, Liberal 
Hindoos, Parsees, and Christians meet here in Calcutta. I have 
met all these in one party ; and we all profess to worship the 
same God,—the only One, ‘ the Most Merciful,’ the Most High. 
As Unitarians, our business should be instant prayer and constant 
effort to bring this doctrinal unity into practical expression. Our 
eommon Father desires it, whether we desire it or not. For one, 
I cannot doubt that, if we ask perseveringly, we shall obtain help 
of God to accomplish it some day. 

‘But to return to the festival, which, as I said, is the great 
festival of the Mahometan year. You perceive that it is not a 
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feast tainted by any idolatrous abominations. It is a ten days’ 
bewailing, not exactly for the protomartyrs of Islam, but for 
the two sons of Ali, the husband of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahomet. It is so rare to meet with a really intelligent Ma- 
hometan, that you can hardly rely on what the best of them 
say of their own history. No two of them will give you the same 
account ; and for the sober history of the Koran (as is also true 
of the Vedas, and other Hindoo scriptures) you have to go to Ger- 
many and the West. I see that our own Washington Irving’s 
‘Life of Mahomet and his Successors’ differs, over and over 
again, from the accounts of Mahometan matters which find 
publication in our Calcutta journals. 

**T am surprised at the tone of indiscriminate eulogy with which 
Lhear some Christians speak of Mahomet. A great general no 
doubt he was, and the fiercely successful propagator of a single 
truth, — a truth which stands second to none, in or out of the 
Bible. Yet was he a sensual man, and a man of blood; whose 
wide success is perhaps best accounted for in the low maxim, that, 
*to succeed in this world, a man must not be too good.’ 

‘*Two Mahometan gentlemen come to our Mission-Room, and 
one of them has been a regular worshipper with us for several 
Sundays past. I get less time than I could wish for the study of 
_ the Koran; but I see clearly there such unequivocal testimony 
in honor of Jesus, as being a true prophet, and one of God’s 
greatest and best, that I long to have ‘ The Koran’s Testimony 
for Christ’ drawn out and printed in tract form. It would do 
great good. It would be soon translated, and reach, who shall 
say how many a weary Moslem soul now sitting in darkness?” 


We have received the Sixth Semiannual Report, to 
which the following letter alludes. It occupies two entire 
pages of a large newspaper, and is drawn up in the faithful 
and business-like manner in which everything is done by 
our missionary. Want of room forbids our presenting this 
document to our readers. It abounds in minute details of 
_ the operations of the mission during the preceding six months. 
VOL. VI. NO. m1. 24 
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‘J am happy to be able to send you by this mail our Sixth 
Half-yearly Report. It seems as if you should have had it before 
this, but you will be good enough to remember that it has had 
to be prepared and printed in Calcutta, and not in Boston. In 
the case of the Fifth Report, issued in February, 1858, the 
Committee’s comments were given in a brief ‘ Addendum,’ 
wherein they expressed their hope that the work would be sus- 
tained and pressed forward, in spite of any disappointments as 
to immediate and visible results. I had endeavored to declare 
what I had seen and heard. The Committee, without doubt- 
ing a word of it, felt that friends at a distance might hope for 
too much of a harvest from my good seed,.and they accord- 
ingly warned our distant helpers, as they felt in duty bound to 
warn them, that manhood, especially in Asia, does not grow 
as fast even as an oak-tree, and that they must not ik Se to 
see India Christianized in one generation. 

‘¢The Committee offered a frank and honest warning to our 
distant helpers. They dissented, ‘not from my facts,’ but from 
such extremely hopeful conclusions as they feared some might 
found upon them. . With the present, the Sixth Report, a dif 
ferent course has been taken. After it went to the Committee, 
they voted to have ‘it printed first in proofs* only. Ten copies of 
this Report were accordingly distributed to the members of the 
Committee (present in Calcutta) for marginal notes, corrections, 
and suggestions. After the necessary delay, a majority of the 
proof copies were returned without comment, as being in every 
way satisfactory, and a minority of them with comments few and 
far between. These were gratefully used by me in the prepa- 
ration of the copy which went finally to press, and which now 
comes to you and our home friends as my Report, not exactly 
revised by the Committee, but fully considered and approved by 
the gentlemen whose names stand toward the close of this Report, 
as the ‘ Names of the Committee of the Unitarian Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India, as organized in August of 
the year 1858.’ Of that list of names, one, Mr. Thomas Brown, 
a Eurasian gentleman, was then on his way to Benares, whence - 
he has just written us of the disposal of the specimen Unitarian 
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works which he took with him. The books are getting read, he 
says, in the large hospital with which he is connected. 

' **I received yesterday from the press one thousand copies of 
our first instalment of the republication of the Works of Ram- 
mohun Roy. Closely and neatly printed, it makes a pamphlet 
of seventy pages; and we count it very cheaply done for us 
at three hundred rupees. I have the promise from several 
Hindoo friends of Rammohun Roy, that they will meet the 
cost of it, and I have just sent a dozen copies of it to his son, 
who expresses great ‘satisfaction at its appearance, and wishes 
it to go into as many schools as-possible. The book of which 


-I speak consists entirely, excepting a few pages of preface, of 


direct and unaltered quotations from the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Rammohun Roy printed it (as you 
may have noticed in our New England editions of his largest 
work) without marking the verses. For the sake of convenient 
reference, I have paragraphed it thronghout (and attached the 
numbers) according to subjects; and it makes no less than a 
hundred and seventy-five paragraphs. A good Bengali translation 
of this synopsis of the Gospel message is nearly finished, and I 
hope the means will not be wanting to print it promptly. That 


_ Hindoos should be forward, as they are, to print and circulate the 
~ Gospel of Christ, or so large a portion of it, (according to King 
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James’s translation,) without note or comment, should surely be 
a maiter for rejoicing to every Christian. All who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity should thank God for it. You all will, 
of course, be rejoicing in our joy. : 

‘¢ Let me add, that Channing’s Works are in greater demand 
than ever, and beg you to send us a fresh supply as soon as may 
be. I need not remind you, that whatever income we receive from 
the sale of books (every publication of my own included) goes to 
the printing fund ; but that our means of publication still lag far 
behind the demand for tracts and pamphlets and lectures, which, 
after delivery, are frequently inquired for.” 


We have been interested in some facts which Mr. Dail 
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‘‘ The recent death of the Church of England Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, at the age of seventy-six, after being in active Indian service 
here for full thirty-five years, moves me to say, that a temperate 
and careful laborer may expect as extended a term of Gospel ser- 
vice in India as in any other part of the world. Before coming 
here, my impression was quite otherwise. The Biography of . 
Adoniram Judson, I think, gave statistical information showing 
that the average term of life granted to Englishmen or Americans 
in India was from five toseven years. 1 now feel that, for one, I 
can do twice the amount of work in Calcutta that I should accom- 
plish in the round year at Toronto. It seems, too, as if one, 
placed as I am, might live out twice as long a period of time in 
India as in Canada. To be sure, I speak only after an experience 
of three years. Let me therefore give you a few facts bearing on 
the point of longevity in India. A friend who sits near me has 
had forty years of good health and hard work in India. The dear 
old Bishop, Daniel Wilson, of whom I was just speaking, has 
died at the ripe age of seventy-six; and an old lady, who has 
lived in India from girlhood, and who has been a sort of sisterly 
housekeeper to the Bishop for I know not how long, died shortly 
after her friend, ‘ Daniel Calcutta,’ aged eighty-three. She lived 
in Calcutta eighty years. Mr. John French died about two 
years ago, aged eighty-four, at Mozufferpore in Bengal. An 
Englishman, he had seen sixty-five years’ service in India, with 
‘any amount’ of exposure to the weather, and he had nine sons 
and daughters, four or five of whom are alive. Mr. Charles 
Oman died in 1854, aged seventy-six. He came to India when 
quite a boy, acting (a friend informs me) as ‘ Jemmy Dux,’ or 
butcher’s mate, his duty being to feed the live stock on board one 
of the East India Company’s ships, which at that time were all 
men-of-war. Mr. David Andrew, now seventy-five years old, has 
been an indigo-planter, always ‘ knocking about’ in the sun, from 
the time he first came to this country from Scotland, when he was 
fifteen years of age. He is as hale and hearty as man could well 
be at threescore and fifteen. There is a Mr. Coles, now seventy- 
five years old, who is still working, with a clear head, as account- 
ant and bill-keeper at the Exchange in Calcutta. He has some 
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Asiatic blood in his veins, but was educated in England. I could 
Mention other testimonies to the possibility of long life in India, 
“but I will only add the name of a woman who died three or four 
months ago, in Calcutta, aged eighty-four. She had spent nearly 
her whole life in this country, if indeed she was not born here. 
She was of pure English blood; and at one of her evening parties 
in Chowringhee (our Beacon Street), not very long-ago, gathered 
around her table eighty persons of her own family and relatives. 
One might expecta Wellington party of eighty or more at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., but hardly so in the ‘deadly’ region of British India. 
A fact, they say, is worth many theories. May not our thoughtful 
friends draw something valuable out of such facts as those now 
given?”’ : 


The idols alluded to in the following letter have arrived, 
and may be seen at the rooms of the Association. We 
shall have a pandemonium, if receipts of this kind continue. 
We only wish we could as easily ship off some of the idols 
worshipped in owr country. 


“‘T have just had the pleasure of receiving acknowledgments 
from our missionaries in Madras and Salem, expressing their 
thanks for timely aid from us of Calcutta; 10 rupees in the latter 
case, and 108 in the former. Iam very glad to find that our co- 
operators, the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, have 
_ raised their annual (?) grant to Madras from £30 to £40. It was 

so appropriated this year, by letter from London, that nothing was 
left for the bearer of the chief burden of the work, —I mean Wil- 
liam Roberts, —after he had paid his colleagues, and met certain 
‘ repairs’ for which the little church was in debt. William Roberts 
owed 100 rupees or more, for food for himself and family ; and, as 
‘in one or two former instances, found himself cut off with a penny 
or less. In their distress, both he and his wife wrote to me ; and 
Tat once took round the subscription-book to our people, and found 
no difficulty in raising an amount that has brought him nearly to 
his feet again. I had ‘heard afar’ that Calcutta was famed for 
its liberality to every good cause, and it is even so. I never 
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march to the attack with my subscription list presented, heading 
it of course myself, but I find the silver fruit, or ‘ loot,’ abundant. 
« A devoted missionary of ‘ The Church Mission’ here, the Rev. 
J. Long, who is a fine Oriental linguist, showed me yesterday a 
work which he is preparing, to aid in the introduction of the 
familiar sciences from the West. One object is to present to trans- 
lators-the most readily descriptive and happy terms for those 
technic words of botany, chemistry, &c., which have been known 
to damp the courage even of New England boys and girls. He 
has Bengali words for peduncles and petioles, sepals, petals, and 
corollas, as easy and natural as the German ‘ sour-stuff’ (Sauer- 
stoff) for oxygen. It will be an encouragement to Philip, if his 
work is to be that of a translator, and a deliverer of his people from 
the grossest absurdities, follies, and lies, to know that a glossary is 
in preparation which will give him, in physiology, for instance, 
for the vertebral column, ‘ the bamboo of the back,’ and other- 
wise provide him with words which his readers will at once re- 
ceive and comprehend, and, by the fact of comprehension, in- 
stantly convict their idol-loving Brahminee teachers of being blind 
leaders of the blind. Speaking of idols, I have sent you several 
by a ship just leaving port, ‘ The Harry of the West.’ Three of 
them are Buddas, — one gilt and the other two of marble. One 
of the latter is carved and finished in the highest style of Burmese 
art. Being of stone, they may fare roughly in the pitching of the 
‘ Harry ’ at sea, so heavy are they, though not larger than chil- 
dren of one or two months old. You are doubtless aware that in ° 
all Burmah you meet with but one idol, that of Gautama Budda, 
the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. The size of this idol, whose 
uniform altitude (that of contemplation) you discover in these 
marbles, varies from half an inch to one hundred feet in height. 
Some hill-sides are almost literally covered with them, and many 
large caves are almost filled with them. Great honor attaches to 
the bare act of making an idol, and the dignity of titles is graded 
by it; corresponding to our city esquires and country captains, 
colonels, &c. According to the Bedagat, the Burmese Bible (so 
they tell me), the chief business of intelligent worshippers of 
Budda is to commit to memory all that he has to say of his 
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feelings and experienees in the almost endless stages of his me- 
tempsychosis, and so remember how Budda felt as a dog, as a 
horse, as a hen, &c. ae 

‘Our work goes on as happily as ever. I have felt that some 
days of late have been as richly filled (with right influences, brought 
well to bear) as any that I have spent in India. Health good, but 
needs a little resting and nursing these fiercely sunny days. 
Nights a little restless and headachy from over-fatigue. The 
great holidays of the year, ‘ The twenty days of Doorga,’ are just 
begun. Calcutta is to be all on fire with illuminations a few 
nights hence, with Victoria! Victoria! Victoria! everywhere.’’ 


* The following letter, giving an account of the great 
Hindoo carnival, must be printed entire : — 


“* The great festival of the Hindoo year is come. We are now 
in the very heart of it. What the Passover week was to the 
Jews; what the Muharrem is to the Mahometans; what the 
Saturnalia was to ancient and the Carnival is to modern Italy; 
what to the English are the Christmas and New-Year’s holidays, 
on to Twelfth Night; what to the Americans would be Christmas 
and New Year, with (if that were possible) Thanksgiving week 
included ; —such is the festival of the Doorga Poojah to the Hin- 
doos. As Hindoos constitute from three fifths to three fourths 
of the entire community in this part of the world, everything 
gives way to this occasion as a matter of course. The courts are 
dismissed, the colleges and schools are empty, mercantile life is 
at a stand-still, ships that cannot ‘clear’ before the Poojah must 
rot till the holidays are over. Hardly an office except the Post 
remains open, unless we add that of the Police, whose work may 
never be suspended in a city like Calcutta. The ery over the 
whole land is as it was among the conflicting hosts at Ramoth 
Gilead, only in just the opposite spirit, i. e. not of disaster, but of 
tumultuous merriment: ‘ Every man to his city, every man to 
his own country.’ Every Hindoo at least seeks to return to his 
village ; and Home, hie home! sweet home! is the song of the 
hour. Would that they could know what we mean by that 
‘song! 
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‘“ Oct. 25th. — Two days have passed since I wrote the ‘fore- 
going. I then had it in mind to give you a full account of the 
great feast of the Doorga Poojah. Idol-worship, as you know, 
though partly performed in temples, is mainly a domestic thing, 
but little exposed to the gaze of strangers. That which is pub- 
lic in this region is, so far as I have seen, decent in act, though 
in the Juggernauth festivities at Serampore, the voice of the occa- 
sion was decidedly otherwise. The account of the Doorga fes- 
tival which appears in the English papers here (quoted, I see, 
from the ‘ New Calcutta Directory’) makes the matter much 
more ‘ foul’ and ‘horrible’ than I am convinced it is. God is 
truth, and no lie can please him; so we are bound to hear idola- 
try’s best plea for itself, as well as the indignant cry of its en- 
emies. Thus bent, I took the English account of the Doorga in 
my hand, and asked the comments of the Rajah Radakant Deb, 
who, though himself a worshipper, as he says, of Poromeshwar, 
the Most High, is as sincere an approver of idols for the multitude 
as ever mother was sincere in providing toys and dolls for her 
nursery, and allowing her children to talk to them as if they were 
alive. I took the ‘horrible’ narrative of the Poojah to the old 
rajah, — who, though not a Brahmin, but a Sudra, has gained all 
the influence of a Brahmin, and bears the name of Deb or Deva, 
God, —and he thought it unfair. His first remark upon it was, 
“It is written perhaps by some native convert.” On my begging 
him to put me right, and tell me so that I might tell my friends 
only the truth about Bengal and her institutions, he said, ‘1 
will prepare you a true account of it.’ ‘ Our Doorga Poojah is 
neither horrible nor impure. You and your American friends 
shall know what it really is’ ;— or words to that effect. We must 
allow the kind old man at least a fortnight to prepare his justifica- 
tion of Doorga worship and its attendant ceremonies. 

‘« Philip, I dare say, is helping you to conceive what idolatry 
really is, with its crushing thraldom and its fascinations. It is 
abject spiritual slavery, no more, no less; though a fair education 
helps the mind out of it as inevitably as the ‘ peach-meat’ bursts ’ 
its stony prison when spring comes, and ‘God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him? —the body of a tree whose sweetness 
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it is beyond the wealth of India to produce. True views of 
man, such as Channing is beginning to scatter richly here, seem 
even more necessary to the removal of idolatry and its fetters, than 
true views of God, though both are essential. You find every- 
where in Asia the masses of men religiously regarded as babes 
and imbeciles. They even regard themselves as such ; and thus, 
excepting a small leaven of new-school Hindoos, religion is held 
and expected to be one thing to the few thinkers, priests, and 
rulers, and an entirely different thing to the myriad no-thinkers 
and ruled. ‘Idolatry for the people, but not for the priest,’ seems 
to have been the cry, the secret cry, for ages here ; and if we do 
our duty, and show that even children can worship God in spirit, 
men will rise out of idolatry by millions, as surely and as joyfully 
as insects full of young winged life rise from the moist soil where 
their larve have been deposited, and walk the air in due course of 
nature. I meet hundreds of young men, in and about Calcutta, 
whose spirits are thus beginning to take wing, thanks to the 
schools and colleges quite as much as to the preaching, with which 
they have been brought in contact! Sometimes a single conver- 
sation with a young man will substitute, once and for ever in 
his mind, St. Paul’s glorious spiritual Pantheism for that most - 
degrading material Pantheism which is essential feticism and 
idolatry. Once let him perceive that God is above all, while he is 
through all and in all, and you have liberated a prisoner, —not a 
body merely, but a soul. No baptism is visibly accomplished, no 
conversion is heralded; but you have ‘come to the sick and in 
prison,’ and let the oppressed go free. He will never again at- 
tempt to bow himself beneath what is essentially beneath him ; 
nor say, as a most devout and really intelligent Hindoo said to me 
the other day, when a couple of ring-doves flew from the garden 
into our veranda: ‘ There, there! You see your God, do you not? 
You worship these, do you not? Holy Ghost! Holy Ghost!” The 
man in this case was between seventy and eighty years of age, and 
his views of Pantheism, held from infancy, had become a second 
nature ; but with hundreds of young men around me it is not so. 
They clap their hands and lift up their hearts and bless God for a 
truth which emancipates them from miseries we cannot understand. 
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‘‘ With regard to the pacification of the country, under the 
triumphs of British power and the direct rule of Queen Victoria, 
there ean be but one opinion. The English are again complete 
masters of the country, and, with the exception of one or two 
localities like Oude, the whole people are glad of it. As I judge, 
there is nowhere a settled hatred of the British power. There is 
no deep-seated ill-will in the Asiatic mind, nothing hidden and 
rankling, and waiting to burst into flame, like the concealed ener- 
gies of a volcano, Of this I am quite sure, as every new day’s 
observation shows me that the Asiatic is more of a child than a 
man. A single glance at Asiatic history shows that there is as 
yet no manhood in Asia; though there are a few savages in the 
hills and mountains, where something like force, though of course 
not complete manhood, has been developed ; and though her mer- 
cantile cities do show you, once ina while, a man. It seems as 
if a Divine Providence was just opening this Eastern continent 
to the cultivation of men, out of seedling and defeated humanity, 
as the pioneer on our.Missouri or Kansas border opens a bit of 
close forest for his log-cabin, and. finds the trees nearly all tap- 
rooted and feeble, from over-crowding and deprivation of the sun. 
There is scarcely a well-developed tree among them: and so of 
men in India. You cannot live a year in Asia without feeling 
that it is clearly written in the irresistible purposes of God, that 
the Sun of Wisdom and Righteousness should shine in among the 
people here, and that God will— he must — open Asia to educa- 
tion, commerce, and true religion, If the instrument which he takes . 
in his hand wherewith to do this necessary work prove unfaithful 
or unfit, he will doubtless break the instrument, cast it away, and 
find another that sha]l do only his high and holy will. That God’s 
will is to be done here, that God’s kingdom is to come here, as 
elsewhere, in knowledge and power and-truth, and ultimate peace 
and fraternal freedom, who can doubt? I believe the Parliament 
of England is God's instrument now on trial for India’s good, of 
say the popular will of England, finding expression through the 
Cabinet and Secretary who speak for the Queen. 

‘**I see the hour for closing the mail is near, or I would give 
you the interesting and brilliant details of an occasion on which — 
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T was lately a guest, when, in the person of her leading native 
scholar and patriarch, the Rajah Radakant, Bengal gave a hearty 
welcome to the gracious Christian Queen. It was a happy at- 
tempt to express the heaven-ordained union of the East and 
West. There was in the chief saloon a gorgeous throne sur- 
mounted by the English crown, above which floated the banners 
of England, America, and France. Upon the crown itself the 
Rajah’s entire regalia was expanded in gold-embroidered \velvet 
and emeralds, with a diamond cross—the cross of Jesus — 
sparkling above it! The signs of the times are for progress, 
education, true religion, above all the din of carnal weapons. 


- Thank God! ”’ 


One of our last letters from Mr. Dall relates to the pros- 
_ pects of India under its new governmental rule, and closes 
with extracts from a letter from Sir John Bowring. We 


- feel sure that both will be read with much interest. 


‘* Since I last wrote you, a great public event has transpired, 
and been formally inaugurated in all the chief cities of India. 
The greatest corporation of merchant princes the world ever saw, 
has yielded up its life. The East India Company has deceased, 
and the places that knew it, sadly or gladly, shall know it no more 
for ever. ‘God save the Queen!’ is now the cry, written on every 
flag, stamped on every coin, heard first and loudest in every lawful 
assembly. Silently, and not with much observation, but surely 
and inevitably, great changes must succeed to this new arrange- 
ment. ‘The popular will is ultimately supreme in England,’ and 
that is henceforth to legislate for India, and really dispose of her 
vast and complicated interests and destiny. Some say desponding- 
ly, raven-fashion, that India is now to be made a football of factions 
there, a shuttlecock of party, and to be tossed by old John Bull, 
dangerously, from horn to horn, the Radical and the Conservative. 
I dare not hope that no harm will come from vile contentions 
among selfish men for India’s vast loaves and fishes. Serious 
mischief may thus arise. Yet I think the chances are, on the 

- whole, the other way. There has been heretofore prevalent in 
England, Parliament included, an Egyptian ignorance of Indian 
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matters; but this was natural while India was the inheritance of 
others, and had not been passed over to the people. I miss my 
guess if they do not look after the property, now they have fairly 
got it. ‘What I most rejoice in is the general humanity of the 
English nation, at least in any matter which the whole people are 
called to pronounce upon. Indeed, I have more fear — beginning, 
as I do} to know Asiatics, and to-lament their almost inability to 
understand or appreciate what is frank and generous — more fear 
that England will be unwisely and weakly lenient and yielding, 
than that she will be over-forceful and too steadily hard, stern, 
and decided. Man in India, especially since this bloody quarrel 
with his overseers, and attempted barring-out of his teachers, 
must be treated like a naughty boy who has made similar at- 
tempts on his preceptor in a country school. I do not say that the 
master should ‘ beat the boy to within an inch of his life,’ or ‘ try 
what virtue there is in stones,’ but I see clearly that the fellow 
who fears not the true God, neither regards man, must be made 
to know that there is an arm which can hold him, and a reserved 
force which, if he yield not to reason, can be effectively brought to 
bear upon him. So, for the present year or two, England should 
-earry about her and display the signs of force in India, as an ox 
does his horns, as resolutely, and if possible as gently. Such is 
my present feeling, and I must say that itis growing on me. I do 
want to see the Anglo-Saxon in the Orient, — whether in India, 
China, or Japan, — showing, not flattery and cunning (the old 
policy), but generosity and strength. ‘The Queen’s Proclamation 
of Sovereignty, which has just reached the people here, is, on the 
whole, a noble document, though the eighth clause disappoints 
me. The Queen’s counsellors have written some insincere words 
for her, but I do not count them hers: I cannot think that she has 
no ‘ desire’ to Christianize India, ‘ to inderfere ’ with the foul prac- 
tices of her devil-worship, or to ‘ desguiet’ her from hugging of 
her idols, and their necessary slavery and degradation. The 
writers of her Proclamation, which should be a Magna Charta 
here for centuries to come, might at least have practised the wis- - 
dom of silence, or have spoken of the prohibition of all unlawful 

interference, &c. They should not have involved the Queen’s 
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“desire ’ and‘ pleasure ’ in the fact of India’s being turned to her 
idols and let alone. I hope I am mistaken in supposing that 
English bravery and honesty have in that eighth clause fallen a 
little short of their usually lofty aim and attainment.”’ 


Extracts from a letter from Sir J. Bowring to Mr. Dall : — 


“* Government-House, Hong Kong, 25th Sept., 1858. 
“*T am glad to find that Rammohun Roy’s example has been 
_ followed by the visit of the Brahmin priest to the United States. 
Travel is the best solvent of prejudiee, the most irresistible teacher 
of knowledge. The echoes of your doings have reached us from 
both sides of the Atlantic, and I have been indeed happy to see 
your labors exercised in so wide, so fertile, so attractive a field. 
..+.. I quite concur in your opinion, that the charitable spirit of 
Unitarianism is as recommendatory of its principles as its reasonable 
nature; and, in so far as my experience and reflection aid me, 
I conclude that where love is not, truth is not, and that the absence 
of candor is the absence of Christianity. I shrink more and more 
from the ‘ tyranny of creeds,’ except such creeds as the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the sweet consolations and beautiful counsels of 
Jesus, as they are found in many parts of John’s Gospel es- 
pecially; . .).... The conversions, sincere or not, of ignorant 
~ multitudes, are a very different matter from the results of thought- 
ful investigation, a love of and a search after truth as the jewel of 
great price. 
«“ Hiver, my dear Sir, very truly and faithfully yours, 
‘¢Joun Bowrine.”’ 


“ 
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December 13, 1858. — Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, 

Hedge, Clark, Brigham, Rogers, Alger, and the Secretary. 

The Board heard with pleasure that there is a prospect 

_ of the publication of anew edition of Dr. Noyes’s translations 
“VOL, VI. NO. UL 25 oe 
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of the Old Testament, with additions by the learned author. 
It was voted to encourage this measure, by agreeing to take 
a considerable number of copies. It is not now known when 
this new edition will appear; but Biblical scholars will be 
glad to know that all the fruits of the critical studies of the 
author. in his later years will thus be preserved. 

An application for our publications was received from the 
“ Christian Union of Harvard University.” This is a soci-_ 
ety of undergraduates, formed for religious inquiry and 
discussion ; and it was voted to give to it copies of all our 
books, and the Secretary was directed to forward them. 

A letter from Rev. Mr. Dall was laid before the Board, 
asking advice in relation to a visit to Australia, The Uni- 
tarian churches in Australia had signified to Mr. Dall a 
desire that he should visit them, as this would strengthen 
the ties of sympathy and co-operation among the outposts of 
our common faith in that remote quarter of the world. But 
considering how long an absence from his missionary field 
such a visit would necessarily require, the Board judged it 
inadvisable, and the Secretary was directed to inform Mr. 
Dall of this conclusion. 


January 10, 1859.— Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, 
Hedge, Clark, Lincoln, Rogers, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary reported that he had received from the 
Unitarian Society in Lawrence, Kansas, notes to the amount 
of five thousand dollars, secured by mortgage and policy of 
insurance, and asked whether a deed of the Unitarian 
Church in that town should be transmitted. It was voted 
that all these papers be referred to the Business Committee, 
who were directed to send a properly executed deed if the 
securities are in due and satisfactory form. It afterwards’ 


appeared that the papers referred to are all properly drawn, 
and the deed was accordingly sent. . 
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The Secretary offered some suggestions in regard to the 
preservation of feeble rural societies. Many such are found 
in various parts of the State, where public worship was for- 
merly maintained regularly; but now, in consequence of 
death or emigration, the light on these ancient altars is al- 
most extinguished. Ifa society finds itself unable to sup- 
port a minister, it immediately concludes that public worship 
‘Must be suspended. Is this inference necessary? May 
not two feeble societies, if contiguous, unite in supporting 
a pastor? If their attention was called to this plan, and 
some assistance proffered in carrying it into effect, might 
not the blessings of religious instruction and worship be, in 
many cases, preserved? Contiguous towns are learning to 
act together in political affairs, by electing one representa-— 
tive; why not act together in electing one pastor? It is 
well known that in many instances in England one minister 
officiates for two neighboring societies ; would it not be well 
to recommend a like plan among us, and offer help to have 
it fairly tried ? 5 

In the course of the discussion that followed, it was stated 
that this plan is still more common in Germany; but there 
thé churches are oftentimes much nearer together than in 
our rural districts. It was also suggested that town jeal- 
ousies, and questions as to the residence of the minister, 
would naturally interpose difficulties. Still it was believed 
that there are religious societies which, in their strong desire 
to secure the benefits of public worship, would rise above all 
obstacles of this kind, and the following vote was passed :— 

“ Voted, That the plan of settling a minister over two 
contiguous societies, where practicable, appears to thig 
Board an important measure, looking to the preservation of 
many feeble societies ; and that the Secretary be instructed 
to recommend its introduction in all places where it can be 
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adopted, and to render such counsel and encouragement as 
he can bestow.” 

Not long after the adoption of the above vote, the Secre- 
tary prepared and published in the Register and Inquirer a 
short notice, which, as it may reach the eyes of some who 
have not yet seen it, and who may avail themselves of the 
assistance offered, is here reprinted. It is addressed to 
Reduced and Feeble Societies, and is as follows :— 

“The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association have had before them for many years the claims 
of small and weakened parishes, and have considered what 
can be done to prevent the abandonment of religious ser- 
vices in fifteen or twenty of our New England towns. By 
a recent vote of the Board, it has been made the duty of the 
undersigned to recommend the following plan, and te aid in 
its adoption. k 

“ Wherever there are two reduced Unitarian societies with- 
in a distance of each other of ten miles, it is suggested that 
one minister might be settled over both; preaching to one 
in the forenoon, and to the other in the afternoon. In this 
way many societies now unable to support a minister might 
_ easily furnish half of his salary, and secure for themselves » 
and families. a pastor, and one religious service every 
Sunday. To their minister the additional labor of pastoral 
visiting, by reason of the greater distance of parishioners, 
would have as an offset the demand for fewer sermons; and 
other inconveniences would be balanced by the greater ease 
and cheerfulness with which his support would be paid. 
Settlements over double parishes are not uncommon in Eng- 
Jand and Germany, and the necessities of many rural socie- 
ties seem to require the adoption of a like plan among us. 

“ Beside this suggestion of the plan, two contiguous societies 
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need a common friend to communicate with both, and make 
arrangements for the consummation here alluded to. The 
subscriber will immediately and most gladly attend to all 
communications addressed to him, and either by correspond- 
ence or personal visits afford all the assistance he can 


bestow. 
“HENRY A. MILES, 


Secretary American Unitarian Association.” 


The Secretary takes this opportunity to repeat the assur- 
ance of his willingness to afford all the aid in his power, and 
at the same time to express his pleasure that there are so- 
cieties which have already conferred with him in regard to 
the above-named subject. 


January 24, 1859.— A special meeting of the Commit- 
tee was held this day, and there were present Messrs. Hall, 
Stebbins, Brigham, Hedge, Bellows, Rogers, Lincoln, Clark, 
Alger, and the Secretary. 

The chief subject of consideration was the rights of the 
Association in the Van Polanen Chapel, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
In consideration of the interest on four thousand dollars paid 
to her during her lifetime by the Association, Madame Van 
Polanen gave a trust-deed of the Chapel to the American 
Unitarian Association, which provided that, if the Unitarian 
Society then worshipping in it ceased to maintain regular 
' public services, or was ‘‘ not prosperous,” the property should 
revert to the Association, to be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the diffusion of Unitarian Christianity. It is now 
more than three years since regular services were held in 
the Chapel by the Unitarian Society. Meanwhile the Chapel 
has been let to another denomination, and is at present suf- 
fering for want of repairs. The whole subject was referred 
to a special committee, consisting of Messrs. Rogers and 

20 * 
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Miles, with instructions to consult legal counsel, and to report 
at the next meeting. 


February 14, 1859.— Present, Messrs. Hall, Stebbins; 
Brigham, Rogers, Clark, and the Secretary. 

The special committee appointed at the last meeting re- 
ported that they had conferred with an eminent legal adviser, 
and, following his counsel, they recommended the adoption 
of measures which were unanimously approved. 

Some conversation arose in regard to the importance of a 
thorough discussion of the interests of the Association at the 
coming Annual Meeting. It was regarded as highly neces- 
sary that there should be more time for a business meeting 
than the arrangements of the Anniversary week have usually 
allowed. An extended and minute survey of the interests, 
opportunities, and hopes of the Association would lead, as 
was believed, to a wider and heartier sympathy, and perhaps ° 
to efforts that would place its prosperity above the pressure 
of the exigencies which have this year borne it down so 
heavily. It was thought by some that an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the working arrangements of the Association might 
lead to a more economical administration of its affairs, and 
to greater efliciency in its results. Perhaps the cost of 
clerk-hire might be saved, less expensive rooms might be 
secured, or the business of its chief officer might be shared 
‘by standing committees, and thus the largest expenditure 
be saved. On all sides the hope was expressed that the en- 
tire Unitarian body would mould the Association into any 
form which would make it the best exponent of their wishes 
and views. On motion, the whole subject was referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Messrs. Stebbins, Rogers, 
and Brigham, to prepare a plan for the future operations of 
the Association, to be submitted to the next Annual Meet- 
ing, and to report at the next meeting of the Board. ” 
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Decemper 8, 1858. — Mr. Edward Barker, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, was ordained as colleague with 
Rev. Dr. Sanger in the pastoral care of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society in Dover, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
of Boston. 


Decemser 29, 1858.— The large and beautiful church, erected 
by the First Unitarian Society in Quincy, Illinois, was dedicated 
to the public worship of God. It is the largest Protestant church 
in that city, measuring in extreme length over one hundred feet, 
is valued at $25,000, and is free from debt. The dedication called 
out the largest gathering of any similar occasion in the history of 
that city. The spacious church was filled to every corner, and 
hundreds who went were unable to enter. The sermon gave great 
satisfaction, and was marked by the careful preparation and de- 
cided ability characteristic of the preacher. 


January 5, 1859.— Mr. Edward H. Hall, a graduate of the 


~ Theological School in Cambridge, was ordained as colleague with 


the senior pastor, then in the sixtieth year of his ministry. 


Rey. Dr. Kendall in the pdstoral care of the First Church in 
Plymouth, Mass. This is the church that was formed by the 
Pilgrim Fathers on board of the Mayflower, and shares with the 
First Church in Salem the honor of being the venerable mother — 
of all the Congregational churches in the United States. The 
sermon was preached by the father of the young minister, Rev. 
Dr. Hall of Providence. The ordaining prayer was offered by 


Janvary 23, 1859. — Rev. Josiah K. Waite, late of Fall River, 
assumed the pastoral charge of the First Unitarian Society in 
Malden. The services instituting the relation were conducted 
by the pastor and the committee. of the Society. After many ad- 
verse experiences, the experiment of building up a vigorous and 
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permanent Society in this place has promise, as we are truly glad 
to record, of gratifying success. We would commend the few 
earnest friends of this movement to the sympathy of the neighbor- 
ing Societies, who, we are sure, will encourage in his new field 
the labors of this persevering and hopeful pastor. 


Frervuary 2, 1859. — Rev. John Murray was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Northfield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, of Boston. The occasion received ad- 
ditional interest from the presence and co-operation in the services 
of two former ministers of the Society, — Rev. Dr. Hosmer of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Rev. O. C. Everett of Charlestown. 


Fesrvary 20, 1859.— Rey. C. B. Thomas of Chelsea closed 
his relation to the Unitarian Society in that place. He has 
entered upon the duties of temporary pastor of the Unitarian 
Society in Charleston, S. C. 

Frsrvary 24, 1859. — The property belonging to the Federal 
Street Society, Boston, of which Rey. Dr. Gannett is pastor, was 
this day sold at auction. ‘This step is preparatory to the erection, 
on the Back Bay lands, of a new and commodious house of wor- 
ship. This church in Federal Street has been one of the most 
honored shrines in the eyes of all Unitarians. It was here, for a 
long series of years, that the annual meetings of our body were 
held. It is perhaps without a parallel that a Society has been 
favored with two such pastors in succession as Drs. Channing and 
Gannett. We hope, hereafter, to be able to state some of the his- 
torical reminiscences connected with this church. 

Ostruarizes.— We are pained to record the death 6f Rev. 
George Bradford of Watertown: Just as he was coming to see 
that his ministry in this place was no longer an experiment, but 
had promise of sure and abundant fruit, he has been summoned 
to leave the studies and pastoral walks he so much loved, and in 
which he had endeared himself to a united but now mourning flock. 
Mr. Bradford graduated at Harvard College in 1851, and from the 
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Divinity School in Cambridge in 1856. In November of the. 
latter year he was ordained pastor of the Society in Watertown. 
The funeral services took place on Saturday, February 19, and a 
brief, but appropriate and touching address, was delivered by Rev. 
Thomas Hill. 

We have still another death among our younger clergy to record. 
Rev. Frederic Augustus Tenney, after a long decline, departed 
_ this life, February 2, 1859, at the home of his father, in Gill, 
Mass. Mr. Tenney graduated at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge in 1853. He had a short ministry in Gloucester, in Mil- 
waukee, and in Newport. In the latter place he temporarily 
supplied the pulpit of Rev. Charles T. Brooks, and won for him- 
self a high place in the affections of his parishioners by his able 
and faithful ministrations. The death of this young brother makes 
five instances of mortality, during the last quarter, in the circle of 
the Unitarian ministry. 

*,* We are pleased to hear that the attempt to establish a 
Unitarian Society in Farmington, Me. is attended with encour- 
‘ aging success. Rev. Thomas Weston is at present laboring in 
that town, and his services give promise of great usefulness. — A 
meeting has been held in New York city with reference to the 
formation of a third Unitarian Society in that city. There is a 
spirit and determination at the bottom of this movement which 
insures ultimate success. It is said that never were the prospects 
of our cause in New York city more full of encouragement and 
hope than now. — Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Rev. Samuel F. Clark of Ware, Mass., have sailed for Europe, 
to be absent for a few months in foreign travel. 7 


*.* The next Anniversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held before the issue of another number of this Jour- 
nal. Many of our readers will remember the gratifying success of 
the annual meeting of 1858. We believe it was the result, in a 
great measure, of the most careful preparation in the way of secur- 
ing speakers, and of advertisement of plans. Everybody knew just 
what to expect, and all the promises were fully made good. We 
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may assure our friends that no pains will be spared this year to 
insure even a greater success. There are plans in consideration, 
which, if carried into effect, will make the anniversary of 1859 
the most memorable event of the kind in our history. A much 
more commodious place of gathering will be engaged, and speakers 
provided whom all will be eager to hear. We hope our country 
friends, on all sides, will remember the occasion, — Tuesday, May 
24th, — and that large delegations from all our rural Societies will 
be present. Of the time and place of meeting, due notice will be 
given inthe papers. "We would repeat the expression of our 
hope that the dusiness meeting of the Association will be largely 
attended. There are important matters to be then considered, 
which ought not to be disposed of by a thin minority. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In the months of December, January, and F ebruary the fol- 
lowing sums were received :— 


Dec. 1. From a friend, to purchase books for distribu- 

tion, : . ‘ < : . $13.00 
“¢ 2. «From Mr. William Taylor, Jr., to make him- 

self a Life-Member, . 3 : . 30.00 

«s 4. -From Dr. Miles Goodyear, as his second pay- 
ment towards Life-Membership, - 10.00 
‘© 6. Beoks sold by Rev. J. G. Forman, . « 
‘* 7. From Society in Concord, for Philip Gan- > 
gooly, in addition, . : : : «> *530 
From a friend, for India Mission, dirk x 10.00 
‘© 8.. Interest on Graham Fund, . 2% | APQT-25 
‘© 11. From Society in Saco, Me., D : 37.45 

“16. “ ~~ Rev. J. F. W. Ware’s Society, Cam- 
bridgeport, —. : : ~ 5 - 100.00 
*«  **  Books sold by Rev. W. A. Fuller, in Barre, 15.00 
“© © From Mre. L. L. Walker, asadonation, . 10.00 
«© 20. Quarterly Journals in Brunswick, Me... 4.00 


** Mr. A. W. Buttrick, as his first pay- 
ment towards Life-Membership, $ dee ee 


From Federal St. Society, for use of Rooms, 68.00 


| 
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Books sold by Mr. Levi Holt, in Ware, $ 5.00 
From Society in West Bridgewater, sy sL7200 
‘« First Society, Lowell, including $ 30 to 
make Rev. F. Hinckley a Life- Member, 90.00 
Books sold by Rev. T. J. a in De- 
troit, Mich.,  . - 10.89 
From Society i me Fall iver : 40.00 
‘* a friend, for Philip Gangooly, 1.00 
Books sold by Rev. 'T. C. Moulton, 16.85 
A donation from Miss A. B. pat piece: 20.00 
From Society in Waltham, 103.04 
Books sold in Waltham, 6.60 
Quarterly Journals in Syracuse, N. pgs 24.00 
Books sold by Rev. S. J. May, in Syracuse, 8.00 
From Society in Dover, N. H., for Rev. 
Daniel Foster, Kansas, 2 35.00 
From Church of the Disciples, Boston, to 
make their pastor and his wife, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke and Mrs. Anna H. sano 
Life-Members, : 60.00 
Books sold by Mr. Otis Clapp, Boston, 17.20 
e ‘* at Rooms in December, . 103.64 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, 38.50 
Books sold by Miss S. H. Anderson, 3.50 
let ~Rey-G. o-, Ball, 5.00 
From Society at Newton Corner, i ‘in addition, 1.00 
Quarterly Journals in Baltimore, Md., . 10.00 
From Society in Templeton, . 55.00 
‘© Mrs. Persis Parkhurst Templeton, ‘to- 
wards Life-Membership, 5.00 
From Miss Abigail Locke Templeton, towards 
Life-Membership, . 15.00 
From a lady in Cambridge, through Rev. Dr. 
Newell, for India Mission $ 10, * Book Fund 
$ 10, and general purposes $20, a - 40.00 
A donation from Mrs. C. Jones, - 2.00 
From Mrs. Hannah Lyon, to make herself a 
Life-Member, . 30.00 
Books sold by Rev. Joshua Young, in Bur- 
lington, Vt., 11.12 
A donation fom Miss Rebeeoa Conant, 5.00 
Books sold by Rev. Seth Saltmarsh, in Peter- 
sham 18.06 
From New North “Church, Boston, for Philip 
Gangooly, ; 3 20.00 
From Society in Grafton, z , 19.62 
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From Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, Marblehead, $23.00 

A donation: from Thomas A. Adams, Esq., . 10.00 

From Mrs. W. O. Bes to pepe Life- 
Membership, . . ee 


Books sold by Mrs. W. ‘0. Fay ys : 6.48 


«66 Rey, R. Jacobs, in Vinton, Ohio, 3.00 
From Mr. Cyrus Cleveland, towards Life- 


Membership, . : -7) 3 238500 
From Society in W alpole, Mass. - 3 : 25.00 
sg << ‘© Leominster, - , + 48872 
“a friend, for India Mission, . : 1.00 

*¢ Society in Cincinnati, Ohio, P . 44.00 
se xs s¢ “Alton <Dlz=b. é 35.00 
Books sold to Crosby, Nichols, & Co. as . 84.49 
Quarterly Journals in Ashby, . é 5.00 
és * Dublin, N. H.,> . < eo 

From a friend in Troy, N. Y:, 1.00 


Books sold to A. K. Loring & Co. Boston, . 22.22 
‘97 eShé. DBeaveny Taggard, & Chase, . 9.86 
“© «© ~~ Phillips, Sampson, & Co.,.  . 7.00 
From Miss Margaret Newman, for India Mis- 
sion $5, and for general purposes $5, - 10.00 
Books sold at Rooms in January, 2 ‘ 72.87 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, -. 73.10 
Quarterly Journals in North Danvers, : 5.00 
Books sold to John Bartlett, Cambridge, . 13.88 
From the Second Society, Rev. Dr. Robbins’s, 


Boston, . é 513.06 
Books sold by Rev. J. H. Heywood, is in Louis- 
ville, Ky., . : 17.85 


From friends in Champlain, N. i s > T2008 


Books sold by Rey. A. A. Livermore, in 

New York, . 69.23 
Books sold by Rey. Je Orrell in " Sandwich, 8.27 
From a friend in Portsmouth, N. H., for Kan- 

sas Mission $4, and for India Mission $4, 8.00 
From a friend, for Philip Gangooly, . - 3.00 

‘© the West Society, Rev. C. A. Bartol’s, - 

Boston, . \s 260.00 
Books sold by Rev. F. Mclntire, i in Grafton, 13.74 
From Society in Peterborough, N. H., . 45.00 

J: se ‘ Northborough, (if . 27.00 

“cc “cc “cc Barre, 14.00 
Books sold by Rev. W. A. Fuller, i in Barre, 7.87 


From Society in Petersham, d ~ is 8620Hs 


Books sold at Rooms in February, P 60.14 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, . . 24.00 


es a 


